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It is as bootless perhaps to speculate on what “would have 
been” as it is to lament over what “might have been,” and yet the 
student of history can scarcely refrain sometimes from allowing 
his imagination to chase the phantom of some possible variation 
of what actually occurred—of what would have happened if what 
did happen had not happened. What if Napoleon had won the 
battle of Waterloo? What if Stonewall Jackson had not been 
shot down by his own pickets? What if, in this or that great 
crisis, when the destiny of nations hung in the balance, and the 
whole current of the world’s history was to be determined, the 
scales had tipped the other way? 

Forty years and more ago, a young man standing in a hand- 
somely furnished room beside a table laid with silver and tempt- 
ing the appetite with costly delicacies, remarked in a most casual 
and yet confident way, “It will probably be ten years before I am 
Governor.” If we know who that young man was and how he 
had lifted himself up by the sheer force of his genius from poverty 
and obscurity to wealth and influence, we are forced to the feeling 
that if he had lived but a quarter of a century longer he would 
not only have been Governor of Virginia, but that he would have 
changed the whole course of her history, and left the indelible 
impress of his character upon her life and thought. 

The suggestion that a man as popularly hated as John M. 
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Daniel, editor of The Examiner, could have been elected to the 
most honorable office within the gift of the people of his State 
may be greeted with some incredulity; but the objection is best 
answered by pointing to what he did accomplish, and the influence 
he did gain, not merely in spite of the cynical and misanthropical 
programme that he adopted, but by reason of it. 

John M. Daniel never begged a favor of the public; what he 
desired he demanded. He loved honor and power, not willingly 
bestowed, but wrung from men. An old slave, when asked if 
Andrew Jackson ever became a Christian, replied, “I dunno 
whuther he ever did, but if Mars Andrew ever started in that 
direction, he got thar.” It may be very safely asserted that if 
Daniel had set his mind to be Governor, he would have been 
Governor. 

It is not, however, in unrealized possibilities that Daniel’s title 
to fame consists. There is in his short life enough of achievement 
to place him beside Virginia’s most honored sons, but such is fame 
that he is all but forgotten. Posterity has not dealt justly with 
him if it is truly genius rather than virtue that merits fame. It 
may be reasonably doubted whether there is among all those 
“honored sons,” and forgotten sons too—for there are alas! too 
many of these—one who possessed a greater share of real native 
genius, one of more tremendous moral force than John M. 
Daniel. 

While he lived, men were compelled to bow to his greatness. 
He was fully capable of maintaining his role. He chose to fight 
his battles alone ; he neither gave nor asked quarter. But when he 
was dead there was none to defend him; his genius was “interred 
with his bones,” and the gall lingered after. Like Poe—whom 
he befriended and defended—he was condemned by a moral tribu- 
nal when he should have been judged by an esthetic one. The 
famous proverb was altered to De mortuis nil nisi malum, and 
all men rose up to call him cursed. 

I shall make one other postulate which may not meet with 
universal acceptance. No one man in all the Southern Confederacy 
exerted a wider and more powerful influence on popular thought 
than the editor of The Examiner. “As soon as he grasped the 
helm of The Examiner again,” says John Esten Cooke, “that 
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great battle-ship trembled and obeyed him. It had been power- 
ful before, it was now a mighty engine, dragging everything in 
its wake. Commencing by supporting the Government, it soon 
became bitterly inimical to President Davis and the whole admin- 
istration. (See below.) The invective in which it indulged was 
not so violent as in the past, but it was even more powerful and 
dangerous. Every department was lashed, in those brief, terse 
sentences which all will remember—sentences summing up vol- 
umes in a paragraph, condensing oceans of gall into a drop of 
ink. Under these moral stabs, delivered coolly and deliberately, 
the authors of public abuses shrank, recoiled and sought safety 
in silence. * * * The whole country read The Examiner, 
from the chief officers of the administration to the humblest sol- 
dier in the trenches. It shaped the opinions of thousands. 
* * * The Examiner, in one word, had become the controll- 
ing power, almost of the epoch. Its views had become those even 
cf men who bitterly stigmatized its course. You might dis- 
approve of its editorials often, and regret their appearance—as 
I did—but it was impossible not to be carried onward by the 
hardy logic of the writer; impossible not to admire the Swift-like 
pith and vigor of this man, who seemed to have rediscovered the 
lost well of undefiled English. 

“Not to see The Examiner in those days was to miss a part of 
the history of the times. The whole political world felt the 
presence of a power in journalism. Into all the recesses of the 
body politic those shafts of ridicule or denunciation penetrated.” 

Dr. Bagby, in his memoir of Daniel, says that he once asked 
the editor if the President ever read his animadversions upon him. 
“They tell me down stairs,” replied Daniel, “that the first person 
here in the morning is Jefferson Davis’ body-servant. He comes 
before daylight and says that his master can’t get out of bed or 
eat his breakfast until his appetite is stimulated by reading every 
word of The Examiner.” 

It is impossible to estimate Daniel’s direct influence upon public 
affairs. Cooke says, “It was given to him, invisible behind the 
scenes, to shape, in no small degree, the destiny of the country, 
by moulding the opinions and views of the actors who contended 
in the public arena.” But scarcely less was his power felt, in- 
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directly, through the brilliant school of journalism * which flour- 
ished in the capital of the Confederacy and of which he was the 
autocrat. So thoroughly was it imbued with his sentiments and 
with his spirit that its product was as the product of one man, and 
that one man, John M. Daniel. It was a striking testimony to 
this pervasive influence and the strength of his personality that 
some of the most thoroughly characteristic editorials—at the time 
attributed to him—it afterwards transpired he did not write. He 
seems to have possessed the almost mesmeric power of drawing 
forth from his associates articles in his own style and expressing 
his own views. It is true also that he wielded a ruthless editorial 
pen, and it frequently happened that an editorial furnished by 
one of his assistants appeared in so transformed a style as not 
to be recognized by its author. 

The celebrated “Parliament of Beasts” produced perhaps a 
greater sensation than any newspaper article ever published in 
Virginia. Dr. Bagby says, “The likenesses were so happily and so 
trenchantly drawn that it was impossible to mistake them, and 
many hundreds, if not thousands, of copies of the issue containing 
the article were sold in a few hours. * * * ‘Who is the author?’ 
was in everybody’s mouth. The question was never satisfactorily 
answered. * * * I have scarcely a doubt but that he wrote 
the original.” Strangely enough it would appear from Bagby’s 
description of his interview with Daniel on the subject that Dan- 
iel attributed it to him. In a later preface to the memoir, Bagby 
says, “John M. Daniel did not write the ‘Parliament of Beasts.’ 
The author is known, but his name is withheld for sufficient 
reasons.” It is now well known that Colonel Lorraine, an engi- 
neer of Richmond, Virginia, was the author of this remarkable 
production. A printer by the name of Goode set the type and iden- 
tified the writer, declaring that he had seen “that handwriting too 
often not to know whose it was.”’ The manuscript, unsigned, was 
dropped into the letter-box through a slot in the door of the 
editorial office. Daniel read it, and, calling out to his foreman, 
with the variety of expletives with which he was accustomed to 


*FE. A. Pollard, A. E. Peticolas, Basil Gildersleeve, Robert Hughes, 
Bagby, J. R. Thompson, P. H. Aylett, and others. 
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garnish his conversation, said, “Walker, here’s an editorial at 
last,” and in it went, name or no name. While we can hardly 
censure the caution that led the author to conceal his identity, we 
must confess to a certain admiration for Daniel, who, if he re- 
ceived the credit, accepted also the indignation, resentment and 
hatred that the article inspired. Knowing his editorial habits, we 
suspect, too, that neither the one nor the other was altogether 
unmerited. 

In the opinion of many the unpopularity of Jefferson Davis 
and of his administration was in no small degree attributable to the 
hostility of The Examiner; and though Daniel and The Examiner 
are gone and forgotten, the unjust stigma which they fixed upon 
the great Southern statesman—our morally martyred hero—lin- 
gers still." 

It was Dr. George William Bagby, editor of the Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger, who, according to his own testimony, first sug- 
gested the brilliant Kentuckian for the Confederate presidency ; 
but afterwards, he says, he was brought over to the “opinion of 
many wise men,” that “the choice of Jefferson Davis as President 


"Mr. Moncure Daniel Conway, in his recently published “Autobiog- 
raphy,” which some one has not inaptly classified as a “recent work of fic- 
tion,” gives some information, which, if it is more trustworthy than many 
of his statements, is certainly very interesting. In Vol. 2, p. 3, foot note, 
he says: “My cousin, the late P. V. Daniel, Jr., then President of the 
Richmond and Petersburg, R. R., was in constant communication with 
Jefferson Davis, and I am informed by his daughter, Mrs. Cautley, that 
when President Lincoln’s proclamation was read by her father, he in- 
formed his family that President Davis had sometime before tried to 
bring the Confederacy to a policy of emancipation. * * * The pro- 
posal was successfully opposed by A. H. Stephens and Robert Toombs, 
who henceforth were hostile to Davis. * * * John M. Daniel, editor 
of The Examiner, while suppressing the proposal, bitterly attacked Davis.” 


It may be as interesting a fact to the readers as it is curious, that while 
Daniel was thus opposing the efforts of Davis in Virginia, his cousin- 
german, now Judge John Conway Moncure, of Louisiana, and his cousin- 
in-law, M. de Bellet, on a mission from the Confederacy to France and 
England, and his cousin, M. D. Conway, on a similar mission from the 
Northern Abolitionists, were making efforts to bring about a peaceful set- 
tlement of the issues on a basis of the emancipation of the slaves by the 
Confederacy. 
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of the Confederate States was a profound, perhaps a fatal, mis- 
take.” 

No final history of the Confederacy can ever be written that 
leaves out of account the influence of the editor of The Examiner, 
and that history can never be understood until we know and 
understand Daniel more perfectly. 

John Moncure Daniel was born October 24, 1825, in Stafford 
County, Virginia. He came of one of Virginia’s most gifted and 
distinguished families. His father’s mother was a daughter of 
Thomas Stone, Signer, a man whose name, as well as that of 
his father, William Stone, is prominent in the annals of early 
Maryland history. Conway says, “His mother (xée Mitchell), 
whose marvelous beauty I remember, had some Spanish blood.” 

Daniel’s youth was one of continuous battle against difficulties. 
An eager, ambitious student, he was compelled by the death of 
his father to abandon his law studies under Judge Lomax, of 
Fredericksburg, and to go to Richmond to seek a means of sup- 
port. He accepted the position of librarian to the Patrick Henry 
Society at a salary of $100 per annum, an income altogether in- 
adequate to suply his meagerest wants. He lived in the most 
frugal style, sleeping upon a lounge in the library and subsisting 
upon bread and tea. The almost inevitable result of this priva- 
tion and hardship upon one so sensitive and highstrung—one who 
felt that he had been born a “gentleman”—who was physically 
frail and mentally choleric, was to embitter him against the 
world, to make him feel that all men were against him. The 
effect of such circumstances upon a weaker nature would have 
been to crush it; upon a strong, healthy one, to develop it and 
bring out what was noble and best; upon an abnormal one, such 
as Daniel’s, to drive it to fury, to destroy faith in humanity and 
replace faith by hate. Daniel set his face like a flint against the 
world. He would be rich, he would be powerful, he would be 
great, he would ride to victory, not amid the cheers and congratu- 
lations of friends, but over the envy and chagrin of those who now 
scorned and crushed him. He set the mark before him and only 
death prevented its attainment. As he bade adieu to the familiar 
scenes of his youth, he laid a deep purpose in his heart to return 
and reéstablish the old homestead and “show them how to live 
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like a gentleman.” This purpose, though never abandoned, was 
not, like the famous resolution of Warren Hastings, accomplished. 

While his position in the library was not pecuniarily remunera- 
tive it afforded him the opportunity of supplying the deficiencies 
of his early education, and he was not slow to avail himself of it. 
An indefatigable worker, he not only acquired a vast store of 
knowledge and familiarized himself with the world’s best thought, 
but also contributed articles to the Richmond papers which imme- 
diately attracted attention and led to his being offered the editor- 
ship of the Southern Planter, and soon afterwards a position on 
the staff of the tri-weekly Examiner, then recently established by 
B. M. De Witt. It was not long before he secured an interest 
in the paper and became its editor-in-chief. This was in 1847. 
The prominence and influence of The Examiner during Daniel’s 
second term of service as its controlling spirit has been sufficiently 
emphasized, and it was, during the first, scarcely less important. 
Conway says, “This journal was known as ‘John M. Daniel’s 
Paper. * * * It was the most famous journal ever pub- 
lished in the Southern States. It represented a new and formid- 
able personality in politics.” 

“In the summer of 1848 the Richmond Examiner was filling 
the whole State with talk. Its press could hardly supply the 
demand. At every table, at every street corner, the subject was 
Daniel’s last article,” and this account has been abundantly cor- . 
roborated by those who can remember the stirring times of The 
Examiner's glory. The same writer says, in the Magazine of 
American History (June, 1887), that The Examiner “wielded an 
influence unexampled in Southern journalism. He was but 
twenty-two years of age when he undertook The Examiner, but 
he was a scholar, had studied law, had devoured a library, and was 
a man of genius. Thackeray got hold of some of his writings 
in England and visited him in Richmond.” 

“He was a vehement partisan, and espoused the Democratic 
side in politics, but he was also an Emersonian; and his philo- 
sophical and candid intellect found difficulty in harmonizing slav- 
ery with his radical ideas of liberty and equality. Daniel in- 
formed me himself of his misgivings, and I have reason to be- 
lieve that he might have turned out an anti-slavery heretic had 
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it not been for the appearance of Carlyle’s pamphlet on ‘The 
Nigger Question.’ This essay was fairly emblazoned on The 
Examiner, and streamed out like a standard. The negro was 
justly enslaved, because he was not a man in the sense of the 
Declaration of Independence. A new anthropology sprang up in 
support of this view, but few believed it.” 


This unknown youth, not a quarter of a century old, by tradi- 
tion and conviction a Democrat of the sternest Jacksonian type, 
threw himself into the hot-bed of Whiggism and turned the tide 
of Virginia politics. It was Daniel who won for the Democratic 
party the ascendancy in Virginia. His brother, Frederick S. 
Daniel, says that The Examiner wielded a powerful influence in 
behalf of the Democratic candidate in the presidential campaign 
of 1852. In acknowledgement of these services, Mr. Pierce ap- 
pointed the editor Chargé d'affaires at the Court of Turin. Mr. 
Frederick Daniel accompanied his brother as secretary, and after- 
ward wrote a brief sketch of his life from which the following 
interesting extract is made. 


“He went to Turin with the special purpose of observing the 
European world and of traveling over it, and in this point of view 
his mission was successful, being particularly beneficial to himself, 
and possessing no significance or importance in the nature of 
things. Mr. Marcy and Mr. Cass had as little business of a politi- 
cal character to transact with the kingdom of Sardinia as with the 
man in the moon.” 


Although his office was little more than a sinecure, and its 
duties—or rather its lack of them—afflicted Daniel’s restive spirit 
with ennui, both Mr. Marcy and Mr. Cass paid high tribute to his 
ability, the latter declaring his letters during the Crimean and 
Franco-Austrian wars, the “ablest and most instructive on the 
politics of Europe” ever received by the State Department. 

No incidents of international importance occurred during his 
administration. On one occasion, having demanded, in accord- 
ance with the recognized American policy, immunity from con- 
scription into Victor Emmanuel’s army, for an Italian who had 
been naturalized in the United States, he threatened a rupture of 
diplomatic relations, but Marcy, although he approved of Daniel’s 
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course, advised greatly to the minister’s disgust that the matter 
be dropped. 

Another episode, that may be worth recording, attracted con- 
siderable attention at the time. Daniel escorted to a royal ball at 
Turin, given in honor of the betrothal of Prince Napoleon to the 
Princess Clotilde, the authoress Marie de Solms, who, although 
a cousin of Napoleon III, had on account of her obnoxious repub- 
lican views been exiled from France. Cavour, being especially 
anxious to keep in the good graces of the Emperor, of course, 
had not invited her, although she had frequently appeared at court 
before. Daniel, knowing that Victor Emmanuel did not sympa- 
thize with Cavour’s attitude, thus defied the Premier, who, with- 
out the slightest alteration of his bland manner toward the Ameri- 
can Minister, reported the matter to his official at Washington. 
Daniel, being informed of this course through a friend, made a 
statement of the case to Lewis Cass in the light of which he was 
exonorated. Marie de Solms afterwards married Count Rattazzi, 
who succeeded Cavour in the Premiership, and—remarks the 
biographer—ever afterwards enjoyed the undisputed privilege 
of attending all the royal balls she had a mind to, 

A much more serious matter was the publication of a private 
letter written by Daniel to a friend in America. This letter which 
ridiculed Italian high society, and described—as only Daniel could 
describe—certain prominent Italian personages, was translated 
into Italian and published in Turin and caused no end of bitter 
feeling. Daniel resigned his office, but his resignation was not 
accepted and the matter was smoothed over. 

Upon the failure of Rattazzi’s efforts to prevent the cession of 
Nice to the Piedmontese kingdom, Garibaldi appeared before 
the American Minister, and besought him to annex Nice to the 
United States, saying that he would feel highly honored to have 
the Stars and Stripes unfurled over his native city. Daniel 
promptly replied that the Monroe Doctrine prevented his taking 
such action into consideration. 

After seven years at the court of Turin, Daniel’s diplomatic 
service came suddenly to an end. The fumes of brewing war 
reached him across the Atlantic and the war horse, smelling the 
battle from afar, sprang forward to the fray. 
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“It has got to come to this at last,” he said, “and the sooner 
the better.” Afterwards he is said to have expressed the opinion 
that the South had blundered’, and that he was glad he had had no 
part in “making secession ;” nevertheless since six States had tak- 
en the step, Virginia should follow. He returned to this country 
and cast in his lot with his native State. 

Upon leaving America, Daniel had sold his interest in The Ex- 
aminer, reserving the right to resume the editorial control when he 
should return. He now availed himself of this prerogative. He 
was not however—as his biographer expresses it—a “paper sol- 
dier,” but saw active service under Generals Floyd and A. P. Hill, 
being driven back to Richmond only by his feeble health and 
honorable wounds. He afterwards expressed disappointment at 
having to leave the army before he had won military renown. 
“By this time (the winter of 1864),” said he, “I might have been 
a brigadier—perhaps a major-general.” 

For four years he wielded his pen as courageously as he had 
done his sword. Though he loved not men, he loved his State, 
and he loved the Confederacy. Eagerly he watched over its in- 
terests and boldly he assailed its enemies and those whom, though 
high in its counsels, he considered inimical to its interests. He 
chafed under what seemed to him criminal mismanagement and 
imbecile incapacity. He vigorously attacked the administration 
and his pitiless, stinging satire involved him in several duels, in 
one of which—that with the Secretary of the Treasury, Elmore— 
he received a wound which is supposed to have hastened his death. 

“I think he fought nine pistol duels,’ says Conway, “and al- 
though no hurt resulted to any antagonist—he had no skill with 
any weapon—it is my belief that he lost his prospect of domestic 
happiness by the reputation thus acquired. He was attached to 
a very lovely lady, Miss Eliza Barber. * * * I knew her 
well, and have always believed that his suit might have succeeded 


* Appleton’s Cyclhpeedia is evidently wide of the mark in calling Daniel 
“one of the earliest apostles of secession.” Conway says “John Daniel, 
extreme as he was, opposed Calhoun’s demand for a constitutional amend- 
ment guaranteeing to the slave States an ‘equilibrium’ with the free States, 
a demand which, he said, gives color to the charge of desiring dis- 
union.’” 
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had not her brother been frightened by the personalities and 
duels.”’’ 

Daniel was often hopeful of the success of the Confederacy, 
even when most bitterly opposing its policies; but in the latter 
part of 1864, he seems ‘o have given up all hope of ultimate 
victory, and to have turned his thoughts toward securing the best 
terms of reconstruction that could be obtained. 

But he was not destined to witness, except from afar, the 
overthrow of the Confederate government. In January, 1865, he 
was attacked a second time with pneumonia, which developed in- 
to consumption. After a long, tedious illness, he succumbed 
March 29, 1865. The last number of The Examiner, printed on 
the day before the evacuation of Richmond, contained the an- 
nouncement of his death. “The Examiner shared the fate of the 
Confederacy—it was destroyed in the conflagration of Richmond.” 

This, in brief, is the life of one whom Dr. Bagby called “one 
of the most gifted and brilliant men ever born on Southern 
soil,” 

He was, above all else, an editor. “He had the power of in- 
fusing his spirit into every part of his paper, and giving it thereby 
an individuality which made it as attractive as it was unique. 
He had innumerable editorial contributors, but they all caught, 
insensibly and quietly, his spirit, his very tone; and there was 
about The Examiner, whenever he was at the head of it, a homo- 
geneity which under other managers it never attained. It was 
easy to tell when he left the paper and when he came back to it. 
* * * He brought with him as often as he resumed the helm, 
a magnetic charm which drew to the paper the cleverest things 
which were written by anybody. Whoever chanced to do a good 


“In another place he says: “One of the handsomest women I saw in 
Rome was Madame Rattazzi, whom my cousin, John M. Daniel, loved, 
but left for a Confederate grave in Virginia.” It is probably the affair 
with Miss Barber to which Bagby refers. He says that Daniel lived on 
Broad street at the head of Shockoe hill, opposite the African church. He 
owned the adjoining mansion and held it unoccupied, declaring that it 
was reserved for the woman whom he should marry and with whom he 
would never consent to live in the same house. 


‘A very touching account of his last illness is given in Bagby’s “John 
M. Daniel’s Latch-Key.” 
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thing with the pen was anxious for it to appear in The Examiner. 
There it would be read by more people and be better appreciated 
than in any other paper. The credit would be Daniel’s, but what 
of that? The intellectual bantling would be sure not to die still- 
born.” 

Daniel was master of a strong, pure Anglo-Saxon style, spon- 
taneous, utterly devoid of artificiality, especially adapted to that 
species of writing in which he excelled. His logic was unassail- 
able ; his satire blighting as an east wind. “Had he been born in 
Old or New England, he would no doubt, have become eminent 
as a man of letters. He had a fine imagination, a critical appre- 
ciation of music, and a style of writing equal to that of the best 
French writers—simple, lucid, artistic.’”* 

In addition to these qualities he had a deep and accurate, if not 
very roseate, knowledge of human nature and “his natural faculty 
of weighing measures and of foreseeing their effects was much 
above the common. He had in him the elements of a statesman.” 

Of his moral qualities it is harder to speak. ‘He worshipped 
strength,” says Dr. Bagby, “and nothing but strength of mind and™ 
body. He despised fools and weaklings of all sorts. Goodness— 
the moral qualities—he threw entirely out of account.” Irascible, 
selfish, intolerant, fractious, and even cruel to his slaves, as he 
was to his pets—two little dogs which, unlike the former, were 
much attached to him—seeming almost to derive a sinister pleas- 
ure from the infliction of pain, he possessed, nevertheless, many 
traits that command our admiration. He was far above any- 
thing little or mean or dishonorable; many of his actions were 
truly magnanimous. It is said that he once walked from Rich- 
mond to Petersburg to lend his friend Edgar A. Poe some money. 
Perhaps Conway is not far wrong when he says, “What I could 
not see until too late was that here was a heart full of love, a 
mind akin to Emerson,® bound fast to the role of fighting politi- 
cians with pen and pistol. John Daniel’s cynicism was largely 
the result of his spiritual loneliness.” 


*Conway. 


*In Mr. Conway’s estimation the summation of all excellencies, the high- 
est tribute that could be paid. 
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As to his religion, he was impatient of all dogma. Christianity 
was a superstition and preachers and churchmen were hypocrites. 
He did not, however, as some affirm, deny the existence of God, 
and was accustomed every New Year’s Day to publish a poem to 
the Deity on the selection of which he bestowed especial care. It 
is also said, on somewhat doubtful authority, that he “made an 
effort to found a liberal church at Richmond and actually de- 
livered a sermon to a small company in the long-closed Univer- 
salist church there.” 

In business and social relations he was always punctilious and 
exacting ; scrupulously neat and correct in his dress. 

His personal appearance is thus described by Judge Hughes: 
“He had strongly marked Jewish features, antique and classical. 
His raven black hair was worn long; his well shapen nose was 
exceptionally, but pleasantly prominent, his mouth large, with well 
developed and, a lady would say, bewitchingly expressive lips; 
his dark brown eyes were brilliant and piercing; his complexion 
sombre ; his visage thin, and his handsome, classical countenance 
capable of expressing the most winning kindliness or the most re- 
pellent scorn. He was of medium height and attenuated figure, 
weighing never more than 120 pounds.” Dr. Bagby states that 
towards the end of his life he wore a “dense, coarse, jet-black, 
closely trimmed beard,” and that his hair was worn short. “His 
head was small as Byron’s or Brougham’s, beautifully shaped.” 
“The poorest physiognomist,” he says, “could not have seen Dan- 
iel’s face, even for a moment, without being attracted—I am 
tempted to say, fascinated—by it.” 

Such was the man who stood for a moment on the pinnacle of 
fame which he coveted, and then fell into a profound oblivion. 
Scarcely forty years have passed, and the name that was then on 
every tongue is scarcely known—save to the antiquarian and the 
blue-stocking—in the city where he wrought. It is a strange and 
striking commentary on the character of the Southern people, 
that, in the South, a man cannot be great unless he is good—un- 
less he is pious. The hero of the Southern people is the divinity. 

If Daniel was inordinately eager for glory and honor, he never 
fawned nor flattered to win it; he never crooked his finger to in- 
gratiate himself with any man. Well might the words of the 
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Regent Morton, over the body of John Knox, have been uttered 
over the cold form of the dead editor: “Here lies one who never 
feared the face of man.” He was patriotic and he was sincere. 
Whatever elements of ambition and personal pique there may have 
been mingled with his motives, they were fundamentally honest. 
Like the rest of us, he failed to see himself as others saw him, and 
we, may be, have failed to see him as he was. He failed to 
get the true perspective of life; his spiritual vision was distorted, 
as much perhaps by disease of mind and body as of soul, but 
as perverted as were his moral ideas he did what seemed unto him 
right, and did it though all the world opposed. Will not that 
alone, in this day of insincerity, of sham, of moral obliquity, cover 
a multitude of sins? 

If we cannot bestow unqualified admiration upon Daniel’s char- 
acter, if we cannot love him as a man, let us pause to shed a tear 
over the grave of his genius, over the grave of Virginia’s, the 
South’s, perhaps America’s greatest editor. Forget Mr. Hyde 


and remember Dr. Jekyll. 
Joun Moncure. 


Louisville, Kentucky. 
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WALTER PATER * 


When Walter Pater died, more than a decade ago, he left behind 
him no immediate successor, no disciple to carry on the traditions 
which he had established, and the qualities which he stood for in 
English prose. Nor has any one since arisen who has succeeded 
in writing such chaste and polished specimens of English prose 
as those which came from the pen of that literary artist. There 
have been authors since, to be sure, who have accomplished more 
in literature and won a greater reputation than Pater did; and 
there have likewise been English authors and, perhaps, American 
authors, too, whose achievements have been, in some respects, 
more brilliant. But there has arisen no one, whether in England 
or in America, who has quite equalled, far less surpassed, Pater 
in respect of perfection of literary form and finish; no one who 
has shown so nice and rare artistic instinct; no one who has ex- 
hibited such a mastery of technical execution. If, according to the 
trite dictum, genius be an infinite capacity for taking pains, then 
Pater assuredly possessed genius to a superlative degree as mani- 
fested by his supreme contempt for the labor of the file and his 
persistent and insatiable desire for perfection of craftsmanship and 
grace of style. 

Pater produced, in all, about nine volumes, consisting of es- 
says, lectures and imaginative studies. In this last class is, of 
course, included his most pretentious and most popular work, 


*Walter Pater. By A. C. Benson. (English Men of Letters). The 
Macmillan Co. 


The Works of Walter Pater (The Macmillan Company): Gaston De 
Latour: An Unfinished Romance; Miscellaneous Studies; Greek Studies; 
Marius the Epicurean; Imaginary Portraits; The Renaissance: Studies in 
Art and Poetry; Plato and Platonism; Appreciations; Essays from the 
Guardian. 


The first three of the above-named volumes of Pater’s works were 
not published by Pater himself. They were prepared for the press 
by Pater’s life-long friend, Charles L. Shadwell, Fellow and now Provost 
of Oriel College, who, upon Pater’s death, undertook to act as his literary 
executor—a task which he performed, in the words of Benson, “with a 
rare loyalty and discretion.” 
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“Marius the Epicurean.” It is evident from this meagre work, 
that Pater was not a fertile writer. His intellectual energy was 
expended in lavish polishing and elaborate finish, rather than in 
fruitful production. Composition with him was attended with 
great labor because of his highly developed critical faculty, which 
was contented with nothing less than the utmost degree of artistic 
finish. Pater was a prose artist of the austerest type. He spared 
no amount of toil and pains to attain the highest standard of 
literary finish and charm, and he gradually approached this 
worthy ideal. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of perfection in literature no less 
than of liberty; and small indeed is the number of those who are 
willing to pay the price. Most writers prefer to be prolific, taking 
only ordinary pains to lick into shape the productions of a fertile 
pen. They are not willing to transmute the potential energy of 
creation into unrelaxed diligence and infinite care in burnishing 
and polishing the products of their invention. Not that they hold 
rare literary finish in contempt, or are unappreciative of the 
niceties and graces of style. All of these they value highly. But 
they are not willing to bestow the necessary attention and energy 
at the cost of reduced production. Yet now and then, an author 
is found, whose artistic instinct is so strong and intense that he 
masters the ambition of a fertile and copious pen, and lavishes his 
creative force upon form and manner rather than matter, upon 
style rather than invention. English literature in the Victorian 
era, it must be conceded, furnished at least two notable examples 
in the poet Tennyson and the critic Pater. With Tennyson’s 
beautiful and artistic verse the world is familiar enough to 
render special mention here superfluous. With Pater’s less in- 
spiring, though no less beautiful and artistic prose, the world is 
not so familiar as it should be. The reason for this is not far to 
seek. Apart from the natural advantage of poetry over criticism, 
Tennyson’s genius surpassed Pater’s and more speedily arrested 
attention and compelled recognition, not to say admiration. The 
office of poet being relatively more highly esteemed than that of 
critic, Tennyson, also, naturally appealed to a larger audience 
from the very first. Both authors were endowed with the instinct, 
so desirable in literature, of exquisite taste; and they both pos- 
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sessed the capacity for consummate pains in polishing the pro- 
ducts of their invention. Both alike, the one in verse and the 
other in prose, aimed at perfection of finish. The difference, 
therefore, lies in subject-matter, in theme, more than in execution. 
Pater, like the great poet of the Victorian era, was a passionate 
lover of words and seemed endowed with unerring judgment in 
their selection. He lingered over his sentences till he hit upon 
the very choicest terms and phrases in which to clothe his thought. 
Consequently, we find in Pater’s prose, as in Tennyson’s verse, 
such nicety of diction and beauty of expression as proved at once 
the emulation and despair of their contemporaries. Much of the 
inimitable charm of the style of these two authors is the re- 
sult of their consummate felicity of expression. Strip their 
thought of its exquisite diction and their style is robbed of its 
force and beauty. 

Pater deliberately chose criticism as the most suitable province 
for the exercise of his literary gifts. For this work he developed 
special aptitude, and in this field he soon made his influence felt, 
and came at length to be recognized as supreme, without a rival 
to dispute his supremacy. Now, in criticism Pater took the posi- 
tion that the critic ought to remove everything that bedims the 
vision, everything that is extrinsical and that is not of the nature 
and essence of the object under review; for only thus can he see 
the real object itself divested of all adventitious circumstances. 
According to his theory, there is a mist, a cloud, enveloping every 
object and marring our vision, so that we do not see things as 
they actually are. We behold them through a haze, as it were, 
and thus we do not obtain a definite impression, a clear outline. 
Nor do we ordinarily see objects in their true proportions and 
perspective, which is essential for discerning their real values. 
Pater held it is the legitimate function of criticism to brush aside 
all externals and excrescences which the lapse of years has ac- 
cumulated, in order to consider the disengaged object itself, be 
it a work of art, or the product of thought, or man the source 
of both. 

So, when Pater treated such a theme as the Renaissance, or the 
age of Marcus Aurelius, or ancient philosophy, he studied and 


analyzed the subject so thoroughly and minutely that he ascer- 
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tained its very essence, and on this careful analysis as on a granite 
foundation he established his criticism. if it were a period in 
medizval history, or a character, that engaged his attention 
and enlisted his interest, he bestowed upon that age so much re- 
search and study that it seemed to live again under the glow of 
his imagination; and he peopled it with historic personages of 
his own creative fancy. In such a manner he succeeds in cloth- 
ing the dry bones of history with flesh, and makes his characters 
appear before us with the vraisemblance of actual life, enveloped 
in the true historic atmosphere. Such a group of sketches he 
terms with strict propriety, “imaginary portraits.” But while 
these portraits are truly imaginary, still they reflect the real 
characters of the age portrayed with an interest and a sympathy 
withal, which makes that age all the more realistic and vivid. 
Herein lies the charm, in large measure, of these “imaginary 
portraits.” Furthermore, into these sketches portrayed with all 
the glamour of the author’s engaging style, he has projected him- 
self with his characteristic urbanity and grace of manner, with the 
result that they cast over the reader a certain romantic spell 
which he is loath to have broken. 

It will be interesting to observe the progress of our author’s 
development and note how he came to win such literary distinc- 
tion. When in 1862 Pater was graduated from Queen’s College, 
Oxford, he gave no special promise of any great achievement in 
letters. Indeed, he seems not to have entertained a serious call 
to a literary life, at that time. The first intimation of a call of 
this kind was manifested by him two years later, when he took 
up his residence as a fellow at Brasenose College. His sympa- 
thies now began to range over a wide field, but he gave close 
attention to poetry. His first published essay was on Coleridge, 
the poet. But here again his course is of the nature of a sur- 
prise. For in the treatment of his theme, he completely ignores 
Coleridge, the poet, and considers only Coleridge, the phil- 
osopher and metaphysician. This is all the more striking because 
of Pater’s avowed interest in poetry. The essay itself, apart from 
its correctness of form, shows no indication of the future critic’s 
characteristic style and marvelous felicity of phrase. However, 
this maiden effort does reveal the bent of Pater’s genius for 
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criticism. His interest in poetry appears in the light of his sub- 
sequent career to have been only a passing whim. Perhaps it may 
be explained by the fact that most of our author’s associates were 
poets, to wit: Morris, the Rossettis and Swinburne. In view of 
this fact it seems quite probable that, under the influence of their 
example, Pater, too, should make his first steps in the field of verse 
‘till he should find himself, and ascertain definitely the trend of 
his creative genius. But it was not long before he discovered him- 
self and his critical faculty asserted itself as supreme. The ad- 
monitions of this inward monitor, Pater speedily obeyed. 

Pater’s propensity for criticism soon drove him deep into 
metaphysics, and this led him to Goethe, who was such an attrac- 
tive and moulding force in the intellectual life of Oxford in those 
days. Through the influence of this great master-mind, Pater 
was directed to Winckelmann, that inflammable Hellenic spirit 
who had inspired Goethe himself with a passionate love for 
Greek art. It was Winckelmann, then, that proved the touch- 
stone which kindled our young critic’s genius and filled him with 
an ever-increasing enthusiasm for letters and art. 

Pater’s enthusiasm found concrete expression in a study of 
Winckelmann, which appeared in the Westminster Review, in the 
year 1867. It will be recalled that about this same time, John Mor- 
ley undertook the editorship of the Fortnightly Review, and invit- 
ed the leading young writers of England to contribute to the pages 
of that famous journal. Among others, Pater was thus honored, 
and responded in an essay on William Morris’ verse under the 
much-criticised caption, ‘‘AZsthetic Poetry.’’ This was the first 
of a series of discriminating and stimulating essays Pater wrote, 
from time to time, for the leading reviews, and later collected 
and published under the original title, “Studies in the History of 
the Renaissance.” 

Pater’s abiding interest in the Renaissance was soon deepened 
and broadened by a visit to Italy in 1874, when he enjoyed for the 
first time the opportunity of experiencing the quickening and 
vitalizing effect of a sojourn in that enchanted land of art and 
song. It was in this same romantic land that Goethe’s genius re- 
ceived, a century before, fresh inspiration and renewed energy, 
which marked an epoch in his work, just as it had done four 
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centuries before in the case of Chaucer, the first English artist 
and moulder of our literary vernacular. Pater’s work after this 
event in his life was destined to revolutionize the conception of 
Italian art as entertained by many. But his revolutionary theory, 
like most theories which upset established views, was not hailed 
with universal approval and acclaim by the critics. It encountered 
strong opposition in many quarters and provoked repeated news- 
paper attacks upon its author, who was dubbed a “hedonist” by 
way of reproach and made the butt of all sorts of “zsthetic” ex- 
travagances and absurdities. However, Pater’s idea gradually 
won acceptance and ultimately triumphed, and he lived to see his 
conception vindicated and his theory established. 

A long period of twelve years intervened between Pater’s first 
volume and his second. Whether this long silence was the result 
of a resolution on his part to refrain from print in consequence of 
the harsh criticism his first book had elicited, or whether it was 
a mere incident of our author’s slow and extremely careful method 
of composition, cannot be determined. Whatever the explana- 
tion, the second volume, “Marius the Epicurean,” did not appear 
till 1885. This plotless romance is accounted Pater’s master- 
piece. No doubt it is the work, above all others, which will per- 
petuate his name in the history of English literature. 

Meanwhile, however, Pater had printed several essays in the 
reviews. For some reason he did not collect these himself in 
book form, and so they were afterwards published as a post- 
humous volume. “The Child in the House” was also written 
during the long interim, and was later published about the time 
of his death. Pater’s third volume, “Imaginary Portraits,” fol- 
lowed his “Marius” after an interval of two years only. These 
sketches of the nature of philosophic fiction met with a warm 
reception and are really almost unsurpassed of their kind. In 
1889 Pater published a volume of his miscellaneous essays, culled 
from various journals, giving it the title “Appreciations, with an 
Essay on Style.” Four years later Pater followed this with a 
volume of his polished and chaste college lectures, entitled “Plato 
and Platonism.” As far as technical execution is concerned, these 
lectures are almost “faultily faultless,” and leave nothing to be 
desired. The thought, too, is but little, if at all, below the high- 
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water mark reached in “Marius, the Epicurean.” The work of 
one who is an artist even to his finger tips, this book stands as an 
embodiment in prose of the best traditions of the literary art of 
the Victorian era. 

The position of “Marius the Epicurean” as the most important 
of Pater’s works demands a word in passing. Its point of view is 
that of “an exceedingly refined and carefully guarded Hedonism ;” 
and the thought is presented in the form of fiction. But the story 
is so unimportant that the romance can hardly be said to have a 
plot. Yet this defect does not detract materially from the reader’s 
interest. 

“Marius the Epicurean” is in four parts. The first part traces 
the boyhood and school life of Marius and represents him ac- 
cepting the old native religion with genuine devotion. But in his 
school days he experiences an intellectual awakening and there- 
upon feels an irresistible impulse to philosophical speculation. In 
the second part Marius is portrayed as an intellectual Epicurean 
of the Cyrenaic school. He makes his way to Rome and there is 
introduced into the Imperial household as secretary to the Em- 
peror Aurelius. In the third part Marius discovers the inade- 
quacy of his Cyrenaic philosophy and realizes that he occupies an 
isolated position in which, without sympathy, his Stoic philosophy 
does not furnish the desired comfort. He feels keenly the need 
of a living faith in some great and subtle power upon which he 
may lean and rely with full assurance of comfort and serenity of 
mind. As for his religious belief, Marius is now a Theist. In 
the fourth part he is brought face to face with Christianity and 
he accepts the new doctrine in part. But its most powerful appeal 
to his nature does not as yet rise above the level of the zsthetic. 
However, as the shadow of death begins to gather about Marius, 
he realizes that Christianity makes a higher and nobler appeal as 
a great unseen power which can ccmfort and sustain even in the 
hour of dissolution of soul and body. 

The motif of “Marius the Epicurean” is the portrayal, through 
the various stages of its development, of a highly intellectual 
nature, till it at last rises from the low level of heathen philosophy 
to the exalted realm of Christianity. For Marius passes through 
various stages of heathen philosophy to a vague, imperfect and 
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inadequate conception of Christianity, and in the end dies a Chris- 
tian, cheered and sustained by the rites of the Church in his last 
hour. The time of the story is, of course, the days of the Em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius—a happily chosen period, as Benson, 
Pater’s recent biographer observes, when philosophy was popular 
and Christianity was accorded a liberal toleration. The book is 
believed to reproduce the spirit and atmosphere of those days in 
Rome with no small degree of historic accuracy and fidelity. The 
local color and the archeological element, it is evident, were dili- 
gently studied by Pater and are worked into the story with a 
striking approach to naturalism. The author writes as one who 
had seen the country and places he attempts to describe, and the 
result is that the picture he draws is vivid and realistic and stands 
out with a remarkable clearness of definition. 

The workmanship of “Marius” is almost flawless, and the book 
is an excellent example of Pater’s art and skill as a writer, show- 
ing his many graces of style both in description and narrative. It 
is at once imaginative and critical. As the author reconstructs 
that fascinating period in the second century after Christ when 
paganism and Christianity existed side by side, touching and 
blending, his sympathy and enthusiasm for his theme contributed 
no little, we feel, to lighten the burden of his self-imposed task 
and to hold out to him reasonable hope of success. Indeed, we 
are inclined to think that Pater could not have chosen a period for 
his plotless romance which appealed more strongly to his sym- 
pathies. Yet despite the superior craftsmanship of the “Marius,” 
the book indicates after all that Pater’s forte lay in the domain of 
the essay rather than in that of fiction. He was a much greater 
force as an essayist than as a romancer. His narrative gift was 
admittedly feeble and not quite equal to the successful execution 
of a work of fiction. 

Now a word about Pater’s “Plato and Platonism,” which was 
the main study of his last years. He himself considered this his 
noblest effort. He once remarked to a friend, “If there is any- 
thing of mine that has a chance of surviving, I should say it was 
my Plato.” The scholarly world, it need hardly be observed, dis- 
sents from this verdict of our author and puts his “Marius” first. 
Yet “Plato and Platonism” is an interesting book. 
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Pater intended his “Plato and Platonism” to be a useful educa- 
tional book. Professing in the preface that his aim was to interest 
young students of philosophy, he says: ‘The business of the 
young scholar * * * in reading Plato is not to take his side 
in a controversy, to adopt or refute Plato’s opinions, to modify, 
or make apology for, what may seem erratic or impossible in him ; 
still less, to furnish him with arguments on behalf of some theory 
or conviction of his own. His duty is rather to follow intelli- 
gently, but with strict indifference, the mental process there, as 
he might witness a game of skill.”” Pater’s purpose in this book 
then was not philosophical, but rather critical and historical. 

Pater, as Benson affirms, did not himself have any fixed system 
of philosophy and he believed that Plato had none. According to 
Pater’s view, Plato was a psychologist who approached philoso- 
phy through personality. So in his “Plato and Platonism” Pater 
is absorbed in the task of bringing out Plato’s personality. He 
maintains that “Plato was not an originator of philosophical 
thought, that it is the form and not the matter that is new and 
that Plato’s charm lies in his romantic realism, his love of mod- 
est and ingenuous youth, his dramatic sense of character.” Plato, 
says Pater, was in no sense a doctrinaire, but held that ideas and 
notions are the cause, not the consequence of our reason. He 
shows how Plato in his “Republic,” presented philosophy as a 
guiding principle of life and conduct—a religion and not a philo- 
sophical system. He contends that Plato was of an extremely sen- 
suous nature, profoundly responsive to all impressions of beauty 
and to all emotions. It is in Pater’s earnest maintenance of this 
thesis that he furnishes conclusive evidence of his own passion- 
ate love of beauty, and it was through this side of his nature that 
philosophy made its chief and strongest appeal to him. It fol- 
lows then that there was some foundation in fact for the epi- 
grammatic remark advanced by one of his critics that “Pater was 
a philosopher who had gone to Italy by mistake instead of to Ger- 
many.” But let this brief mention suffice to indicate the general 
character of “Plato and Platonism.” 


It is evident from the foregoing short list of his works that 
Pater, as has already been pointed out, was in no sense a fecund 
writer. His meagreness of production, as has been intimated, 
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was probably the natural result of his highly developed critical 
faculty. This faculty seems to have exercised a restraining influ- 
ence on his invention. The excessive energy expended in filing 
down and burnishing the product of his inventive faculty appeared 
somehow to check and to diminish his copious flow of thought. 
Apropos of Pater’s slow and painstaking method of composition 
Edmund Gosse says: “I have known writers of every degree, 
but never one to whom the act of composition was such a travail 
and agony as it was to Pater. In his earlier years the labor of 
lifting the sentences was so terrific that any one with less fortitude 
would have entirely abandoned the effort. I recollect the writing 
of the opening chapters of ‘Marius,’ and the stress that attended 
it—the intolerable languor and fatigue, the fevers and cold fits, 
the grey hours of lassitude and insomnia, the toil as at a deep 
petroleum well when the oil refuses to flow.” If this is an accu- 
rate and not an exaggerated and overdrawn description of our 
author’s labor of composition, then the wonder is, not that Pater 
did not produce more, but that he did not, after his first volume, 
abandon writing altogether in utter disgust. But it is an inspiring 
exhibition of his passionate love of literary perfection, as it is no 
less of his sublime courage that he was willing thus to undergo 
such torture of mind, in order to transmit to posterity his thoughts 
and feelings in the most beautiful form at his command. 

Some fanciful and absurd stories concerning Pater’s method of 
composition, however, used to be circulated in the newspapers ; 
and, strange to say, these myths found ready credence even among 
men of letters as well as among the less thoughtful thousands of 
readers of the daily press. For instance, it was told and believed 
by many that Pater used to write his finest sentences on little 
slips of paper without any relation to context whatsoever and 
would later insert them in his essays at the most appropriate and 
effective places. Of course, as those familiar with our author’s 
method inform us, this curious report is entirely fabulous and 
rests on no foundation in fact. Still there is some resemblance in 
this story to the fact, namely, in Pater’s peculiar practice of having 
a package of little squares of paper at hand when he was reading, 
in order that he might jot down on the spot whatever in the 
book struck his fancy. It was his custom on collecting a box of 
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such notes to begin the work of composition himself. This was 
only the initial step in the long and painful process of his method 
of work. He was accustomed to use ruled paper and to write on 
alternate lines, leaving a blank line between for corrections and 
additions. His first rough draft completed, he would insert in 
the blank lines more suitable bits of description, apter phrases and 
choicer epithets, always improving upon his original draft, until 
the alternate lines were all filled up with such alterations and im- 
provements as commended themselves to his nice discrimination 
and exquisite taste. He would next re-write this, putting it in 
ship-shape, and again revise this copy and so on, till his final copy 
polished to the n-th power was ready for the press. 

But such ornate and elaborate finish in rounding off his sen- 
tences and such extreme care and excellent taste in arranging his 
paragraphs and withal such felicity of language could hardly fail 
to expose Pater’s style to the charge of coldness and lack of 
spontaneity. His style, say some, is as beautiful as the master- 
piece of Phidias and every whit as cold as the marble out of which 
the statue was chiseled. It must be admitted that there is some 
slight ground for this charge. For Pater’s over-elaboration of 
finish and excessive labor of the file has produced here and there 
in his writings an apparent artificiality, a certain lack of warmth 
and color. His essays strike one as occasionally wanting in virile 
force. We have a feeling in reading Pater that he sacrificed 
somewhat of vigor and spontaneity to the exquisite beauty of his 
style. It is this lack of vitality that the critics mean when they 
say of Pater’s style, after the French phrase, that it possesses the 
defects of its qualities. His sentences also are over-burdened with 
pllusion and illustration, and are sometimes so long that they 
almost break in two. “What long sentences Plato writes!” ex- 
claims Pater in his volume on Plato, little reflecting that he him- 
self was committing the same offense. But one cannot see one’s 
own faults in the wallet on one’s back. 

Because of his instinctive love for the beautiful in art and na- 
ture, Pater has been denominated by some critics an Epicurean 
who was “devoted to the arts in a spirit of nobler sensuousness to 
the exclusion of all concerns other than material.” But this is 
manifestly a false interpretation of Pater’s philosophy. That he 
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possessed a congenital distaste for everything that is not of the 
highest and noblest in life and art, no one familiar with his writ- 
ings can deny. That he aspired after perfection in art and was 
not content with anything short of this, is equally undeniable. 
But while his sou! was constantly aflame with an intense passion 
for the beautiful, whether in art or nature, it was not from any 
ignoble or improper motive. Nor did he believe it was right to 
relax his noble purpose and give loose rein even to the refined 
passions. Sensuousness formed an element in his philosophy 
only as the term sensuousness is used in its poetic and best sense. 

Far from being a mere hedonist who makes everything contrib- 
ute to the refined pleasures of life, Pater appreciated fully the 
value of discipline. He was profoundly impressed with the 
severity of the discipline of art, its stern demands for self-restraint 
and complete self-control. It was this aspect of the subject that 
appealed very strongly to him and that entered largely into his 
conception of art and life. In this noble conception of beauty and 
art which he entertained he could plead the worthy examples of 
such artists as Milton and Wordsworth, to name only two of an 
illustrious company. Pater regarded art as sacred and obedience 
to its stern mandates as ennobling and uplifting. Surely there 
is nothing base or unworthy in this conception of art and nature. 
It is akin to the spirit of humanism; and Pater caught the true 
spirit of humanism as he brooded in imagination over the deeds 
and achievements of those noble men who eagerly and sedu- 
lously guarded the torch of learning during the dark ages in the 
world’s history. “The essence of humanism,” says Pater, “is that 
belief that nothing which has ever interested living men and 
women can wholly lose its vitality—no language they have spoken, 
nor oracle beside which they have hushed their voices, no dream 


-which has once been entertained by actual human minds, nothing 


about which they have ever been passionate, or expended time 
and zeal.”” Assuredly this is the utterance of a noble and gen- 
erous mind. It sounds like that clarion note of the appeal to mor- 
tality which Vergil voiced in his famous line: 


“Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt!”’ 


This pathetic note like a minor chord runs through the greater 
part of Pater’s writings. He felt a profound interest in old for- 
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gotten things, in things which had once engaged the best thought 
and enlisted the keenest sympathies of men, be it a form of antique 
art or a school of ancient philosophy, or what not. His interest 
went out to the past, and was not confined to his own native insu- 
lar shores. He lingered with peculiar delight over the ancient 
Italian cities and found his chief pleasure in re-peopling them 
with men and women of his own creation. And he portrayed 
them with a vividness and accuracy and a fidelity to history that 
are simply marvelous and that challenge the admiration of schol- 
ars. In his “passion of the past” he felt strongly drawn to Hellas, 
and he write con amore of that historic land of men, heroes and 
philosophers. When he wrote on these beloved themes, his style 
seemed to adapt itself, somehow, to his subject and to take on an 
unusual degree of quaintness and mellow humor and winsome- 
ness. 

Notwithstanding his “passion of the past” (if I may again ven- 
ture to use that apt Tennysonian phrase), Pater was decidedly 
modern. Yet he entertained a feeling of profound detestation 
for the feverish haste so characteristic of the present age. Him- 
self of a gentle, quiet temperament, he surrounded himself with a 
tranquil atmosphere of dignified repose; and like some unper- 
turbed philosopher of antiquity, he did not suffer his accustomed 
serenity of mind to be agitated by the turmoil and confusion inci- 
dent to our modern conditions of life. But his life was one full 
of activity, though not of the strenuous type. He maintained rig- 
idly the exacting discipline of his devotion to art and swerved not 
a hair’s breadth from the straight path of his deliberate choice. 
Perhaps no man ever more resolutely dedicated his life to the 
service of a high and noble purpose. This spirit of entire con- 
secration is clearly reflected in his writings, especially in the 
calm, dignified and elevated tone which pervades them. This 
note of tranquillity, which is the logical outgrowth of a life de- 
voted to art in its highest and most refined sense, constitutes one 
of the chief graces of Pater’s chaste and ornate style. It is this 
element of tranquillity which imparts to his writings their seda- 
tive effect upon our high-strung, nervous present-day life. If we 
surrender ourselves completely to him, his smooth cadences and 
marvelous perfection of craftsmanship, together with his never- 
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failing mellow humor, combine to cast over us a delightful spell, 
and we are soon lulled away from the bustle and din about us to 
a quiet and refreshing repose. There is nothing in his pages, 
as there is in the pages of Carlyle, for example, which jostles us 
and disquiets our spirits. Pater’s work may be conceived as a 
gentle protest against the nerve-wrecking, maddening haste of our 
modern life which fails oftentimes to pause long enough to see the 
beauty and sweetness in the world about us. 


Epwin W. Bowen. 
Randolph-Macon College, Virginia. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF KEATS UPON THE EARLY  \, 
POETRY OF TENNYSON 


It is most unusual to find a unanimity in the voice of criticism 
with respect to any detail of a poet’s life or art; but, singular to 
relate, this phenomenon, rarer in occurrence than the discovery 
of a new astral system, may be observed in connection with a 
study of Tennyson. For there does not seem to have been made 
any noteworthy dissent from the generally accepted belief that 
Tennyson, in his youth, was a disciple of Keats; that from “the 
pure, the blushful Hippocrene” of Keats’ verse he imbibed divine 
inspiration, and that the witchery of his epithets, the consummate 
perfection of his form, and the exquisite melody of his verse, were 
due, in large part, to a loving and diligent study of the works of 
his ill-fated predecessor. 

Ever since the poems of Tennyson were wrangled over by re- 
viewers and lampooned by criticasters, the names of Tennyson 
and Keats have been inseparably connected in the minds of those 
who cherish real poetry as a sacred possession. In one of the 


earliest reviews, by Lockhart, of the volume containing “The y 


Lady of Shalott,’ Tennyson is pronounced to be “a new prodigy 
of genius, another and brighter star of that galaxy or milky way 


of poetry of which the lamented Keats was the harbinger.” | 


Amongst later critics, F. M. Owen says: “When one fully under- 
stands the invention and imagination of ‘Hyperion,’ one begins 
to appreciate how incalculable was Tennyson’s debt to Keats.” 
Mr. Arthur Waugh believes that Tennyson’s early poems “com- 
bined with Wordsworth’s sympathy with the countryside, a rich- 
ness of variety and melody which may have been due to the influ- 
ence of Keats.” Finally, Dr. Henry Van Dyke considers Tenny- 
son to be “moving on the same lines that Keats had begun to fol- 
low,” and he adds that “he was going beyond his leader.” These 
references to the influence of the one poet upon the other might 
easily be multiplied; the few that I have given, however, suffice 
for the purposes of this essay, and serve, satisfactorily enough, to 
indicate the trend of critical opinion on the subject under dis- 
cussion. 
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q f! According to the biographer, Waugh, Tennyson made his first 
‘acquaintance with the poems of Keats during his residence at 
q Cambridge. He seems to have read both the Odes and the Tales 
with particular enthusiasm and to have entertained for them a 
“special affection.” Whatever the period in which Tennyson first 
i saw these achievements of a kindred spirit and whatever the emo- 
i tions with which he may have regarded them, it is certain that the 
“Poems, Chiefly Lyrical,” published in 1830, as well as all those 
written before 1843, show distinct traces of the influence of 
| Keats; and, while we cannot deny that they are characterized by 
marked originality of treatment, we must not be blind to the 
fact that much of their charm results from a power of vivid de- 
i scription of scenery, a mastery of picturesque delineation of ob- 
| jects, and a skill in sound suggestion by means of words har- 
i moniously modulated, which Keats enjoyed to a degree none since 
| Milton could boast of, and which he seemed to have bequeathed, 
i \ like another Elijah, to his youthful successor. I shall endeavor, 
therefore, to point out to what extent the influence of Keats may 
ft be discerned in the writings of the Victorian Laureate, and to 
show how this influence affected the diction, metre and rhythm of 
Tennyson, how it spurred him on towards the attainment of a 
more perfect form, and how it modified his choice and treat- 
ment of theme. 

: Soon after the publication of his earliest productions, Keats 
q fell captive to the sway of Milton’s organ music, and thenceforth 
he pondered in his heart the favorite maxim of the Puritan bard 
that “poetry should be simple, sensuous and impassioned.” Of 
the sensuous and impassioned qualities of Keats’ work it is not 
necessary now to speak. The simplicity of his poetry, however, is, 
i | in many of his pieces, marred by a serious fault. Keats had a 
q passion for fine sounding language, and a delight in the use of 
| epithets—of the kind best denoted by the German word, schwéir- 
i | merisch—which he often carried to an extreme. This exuberance 
| in expression, which is so marked in Keats (and which the Cock- 
ney would perhaps term “high-falutin”), quickly caught Tenny- 
| son’s fancy and led him, almost in his earliest poems, to emulate 
i | his master in the over-luxuriant use of epithets and fine words. 
There is a singular resemblance between the class of epithets 
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which most frequently recur in the works of the two poets. Of 
that group which Mr. Robert Bridges calls “languid,” the follow- 
ing, occurring continually in Keats, appear also on almost every 
page of Tennyson—silvery, sweet, pure, black, white, old, young, 
high, low, mild, dainty, fretful and blessed. There are words 
like flitting, floating, swimming, panting, melting, whirling, circ- 
ling, shrilling; brooding words, such as dark, lone, doleful, for- 
lorn, weary, sole, deep and woeful ; purely descriptive words, such 
as silken, sheeny, shady, shadowy ; and verbs like bill, moan, fret, 
float, light, lap, hoard, wane, wind, echo and girdle. If we tabu- 
late the names of those objects which Keats most repeatedly men- 
tions, we shall be astonished to find how many of them Tenny- 
son as repeatedly refers to. Bell, dew, moon, silver, gold, moss, 
nest, oak, thicket, grot, bee, sunbeam and moon, are a few exam- 
ples of this extremely numerous class of words. 

It may be argued that the words I have named are peculiarly 
adaptable to the exigencies of poetry, and that they may be found 
in the vocabularies of a hundred and one “wielders of poetic 
measures.” This is true enough. The words selected have in- 
deed a decidedly poetic ring; and more than one poet has cer- 
tainly availed himself of their beauty ; but the point is that they do 
not elsewhere play as important a role as with Keats, nor is their 
use so recklessly abused by any previous writer. Must not 
this strikingly frequent recurrence of certain epithets have attract- 
ed the curious gaze of Tennyson, close and eagle-eyed student 
that he was? And is there not reason in assuming that Tenny- 
son should be impressed with the charm, the vigor and the espe- 
cial fitness of these words; should garner them into the granary 
of his capacious mind; and employ them when the occasion of- 
fered? This, at least, appears to be a satisfactory explanation of 
the fact that Tennyson indulges in the excessive use of certain 
words which were characteristic of the diction of Keats. Thus, 
the word “silver” (or its derivatives), is a term with which Keats 
ever delights to conjure up effective landscape pictures. In four 
successive poems of Tennyson the following uses of it are found: 


And silver-smiling Venus ere she fell 
Would often loiter in her balmy blue. 
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Down from the central fountain’s flow— 
Fell silver-chiming— 
Many a fall. 


Till I came 
Upon the rear of a procession, curving round 
The silver-sheeted bay. 


‘Six columns, three on either side, 
Pure silver. 


And the silvery marish flowers that throng 
The desolate creeks. 


In the poems before 1843, “silver” and “silvery” are mentioned 
no less than twenty-eight times, nor does Tennyson fail to make 
an equally lavish use of the other words above referred to. 

Interesting evidence is furnished by Tennyson’s use of com- 
pound words, in such descriptive phrases as, “light-glooming 
brow,” “sudden-curved frown,” and “golden-netted smile.” This 
peculiarity of the Laureate, which often, as in “Margaret,” 
amounted to a tiresome mannerism, might well be a reminiscence 
of Keats, with whom this species of epithet enjoyed an equally 
immoderate favor. Thus, the “Endymion” abounds in such 
phrases as, “sweet-lipp’d ladies,” “hemlock-breeding moistures,” 
“dew-dabbled poppies,” and “ebon-tipped flutes.” A list contain- 
ing a number of compound epithets selected indiscriminately from 
the works of the two poets would be effective in showing the 
marked similarity displayed in their choice of words. Such a list 
might contain: 


droop-headed flowers, dull-twanging bow, 
dainty-woful sympathies, ever-fleeting music, 
westward-winding flood, -mild-minded melancholy, 
light-footed damsels, emerald-colored water, 
large-eyed wonder, moon-beamy air, 
wind-scattered surf, star-cheering voice, 
down-lapsing thought, evening-lighted wood, 
faint-heard hymning, ever-shifting currents, 
ever-changing tale, silver-throated eels, 
black-hooded forms, barge-laden streams. 


r, for the vividness, the living color and the accuracy of detail 


+ Tennyson is justly famed for the magic of his descriptive pow- 
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with which he presents scene after scene of a glorious landscape. 
It was in the school of Keats, however, that he appears to have 
learnt this wonderful art. The following description by Tenny- 
son sounds like an echo from “Endymion” : 


The semi-circle 
Of dark blue waters and the narrow fringe 
Of curving beach—its wreaths of dripping green— 
Its pale pink shells—the summer-house aloft 
That opened on the pines with doors of glass, 
A mountain nest—the pleasure boat that rack’d 
Light-green with its own shadow—keel to keel 
Upon the dappled dimplings of the wave, 
That blanch’d upon its side. 


And this description from “Calidore :” 


The lonely turret, shattered and outworn, 
Stands venerably proud; too proud to mourn 
Its long lost grandeur; fig trees grow around, 
Aye dropping their hard fruit upon the ground. 
The little chapel with the cross above 
Upholding wreaths of ivy; the white dove, 
That on the window spread his feathers light, 
And seems from purple clouds to wing its flight. 
Green tufted islands casting their solt shades, 
Across the lake; sequestered leafy glades— 


will serve to show how closely Tennyson’s method was allied to 
Keats’ skill, and how well the Victorian had learnt from his fore- 
runner the marvelous art of condensing into two sententious yet _/ 
magnificent lines a complete scene from nature. ri 

The ability to clothe in both a concrete and poetic garment pure 
abstractions like time and distance is a gift which has never been 
bestowed on any but an imaginative genius of the highest order. 
That Keats enjoyed this truly rare power in an eminent degree, 
these beautiful lines eloquently attest: 


And now, as deep into a wood as we 
Might mark a lynx’s eye, there glimmered light, 
Fair faces, and a rush of garments white. 


There she stood, 
About a young bird’s flutter from the wood. 
19 


it 
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Nor will a bee buzz round two swelling peaches, 
Before the point of his light shallop reaches 
Those marble steps that through the waters dip. 


Tennyson has, on various occasions, imitated Keats in an at- 
tempt to materialize abstract conceptions, but the greatest success 
did not always crown his endeavors. As fair specimens of Tenny- 
son’s efforts may be noted: 


A bow-shot from her bower-eaves, 
He rode between the barley sheaves. 


a gilded gallery— 
That lent broad verge to distant lands, 
Far as the wild swan wings. 


We rode 
Till we could see the college lights 
Begin to glitter fire-fly like in copse 
And linden alley. 


When we examine the masterpieces of the two poets with re- 
spect to their delineations of the human form or of the form of 
the gods and goddesses, we are at once struck by the influence of 
the one artist upon the other, and by the predominance of the 
sensuous element in both. In Tennyson’s description of Venus, 


Idalian Aphrodite beautiful, 

Fresh as the foam, new bathed in Paphian wells, 

With rosy slender fingers backward drew 

From her warm brows and bosom her deep hair 
Ambrosial, golden, round her lucid throat and shoulders— 


or in that of Paris, 


White breasted like a star 
Fronting the dawn he moved— ~ 


contrast the expressions “white-breasted,” and “lucid throat” with 
that of “creamy breast” in 


Soft dimpled hands, white neck and creamy breast, 
Are things on which the dazzled senses rest— 
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or with the “pearl-round ear,” “orbed-brow,” “blush-tinted 
cheeks,” and “bluely-veined, whitely-sweet feet,” with which 
Keats endows his goddess Diana. 

Much has been written and still more spoken upon the mooted 
question of pictorial description, and this phase of the poetic art 
has been alternately extolled to the tingling stars and debased to 
the profoundest depths to which a bitter criticism could thrust it. 
We need not enter upon a discussion of its merits and demerits 
here. Suffice is to say that were all poetic descriptions deprived 
of their pictorial effects they would prove as bare and uninterest- 
ing as a beauteous summer garden robbed of its choicest flowers. 
Judge of the charm and the magic beauty that lies in these pictorial 
touches of Keats: 


To his capable ears 
Silence was music from the golden spheres. 


One faint, eternal eventide of gems. 


Tennyson was essentially a man of independent thought and 
original ideas. Nothing could have been more revolting to his 
moral and esthetic principles than servile imitation. Yet, while 
those who accuse him of “unconscious plagiarism,” do so with as 
fine a show of logical reasoning as Don Quixote displayed in his 
attack upon the proverbial windmills, it must be acknowledged 
that Tennyson did not hesitate to absorb and assimilate those 
beauties of the poet’s art, and to examine those evidences of supe- 
rior workmanship and technique which he encountered in study or 
stumbled upon in reading his favorite authors. Indeed, the beau- 
tiful examples of pictorial description with which the verses of 
Keats furnished him, inspired him to noble efforts in the same 
direction, and his unqualified successes therein are matters of 
such universal knowledge that the testimony of the following 
lines is well-nigh superfluous: 


A spot of dull stagnation, without light 
Or power of movement, seemed my soul. 


The hollow orb of moving Circumstance 
Rolled round by one fixed law. 
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The cold and starless road of Death. 


Thus has Tennyson glorified commonplace facts by sublime 
pictures painted with impressive skill. 

Tennyson’s love of nature and his close observation of natural 
scenery have proved an endless theme for discussion, as well as 
an increasingly favorite object for his admirers’ praise. It is a 
question that must remain unanswered to just what extent the 
Laureate’s detailed descriptions were the result of an instinctive, 
analytic penetration, and in just what measure they were induced 
by a careful observation which did not become habitual until the 
poet’s admiration had been drawn forth by the descriptive scenery 
of Wordsworth and Keats. One thing may be said in this con- 
nection. The lines 


The seven elms and poplars four 
That stood beside his father’s door 


have often been quoted as a striking example of Tennyson’s 
power of detailed description—in “Alfred Tennyson,” by Andrew 
Lang, for instance. To me they seem merely an instance of that 
deftness in the turning of a phrase, that primitive means of popu- 
larizing verse by pandering to an instinctive human delight in 
enumeration which Keats occasionally indulged in. Tennyson 
probably imitated it from the older poet. In “La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci” we find 


And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four. 


This titillating pleasure which the sound of exact numbers af- 
fords us and which our emotional palates seem to crave is not 
overlooked by the clever rhymesters of the music hall, as a speci- 
men from the “Bab Ballads” will show: 


You have a daughter, Captain Reece, 
Ten female cousins and a niece; 

A ma, if what I’m told is true, 

Six sisters and an aunt or two. 


“Poplars four” and “kisses four,” each is poetic, in its setting; 


“Ten female cousins” is burlesque. But the element of attract- 
iveness in every one of these phrases is essentially identical. 
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We are not sufficiently conversant with the origin and history 
of Tennyson’s poems to be able to describe the extent to which 
Keats influenced the younger poet’s choice of theme. We do 
know that the influence, if any, was not tremendous. Tenny- 
son could never bear to bring his Pegasus under yoke, nor did he 
ever attempt to confine his intellect to a narrow circle of ideas. 
On the contrary, he sang those strains to which the Muse in- 
spired his soul, and although he avoided almost every temptation 
to compose occasional pieces, yet his verses embrace a very wide 
range of subjects and deal with almost every conceivable topic 
and taie of human interest. While the majority of Tennyson’s 
themes were thus selected independently of the writings of oth- 
ers, some undoubtedly owed their selection to Tennyson’s fondness 
for certain incidents which had already been developed by various 
poets. Suggestions of the “Lover’s Tale” can be found in Keats’ 
“Lamia ;” and it seems not unlikely that when Tennyson had read 
“Hyperion” he sought for subjects on which he could exercise 
his unfledged skill in blank verse and test his progress in the at- 
tainment of form perfection. As we know, he found “Oenone” 
and “‘Ulysses.” “The Lady of Shalott” might have been designed 
as a counter-portrait to the “wretched wight” in “La Belle 
Dame ;” the “Ode to Memory” may have been suggested by the 
“Ode to Melancholy ;” and the ballad of “Oriana” seems a strong 
reminiscence of Keats’ splendid, weird ballad. 

As in felicity of diction, in descriptive power and in melody of 
verse we can discern the influence of Keats upon Tennyson, so in 
harmony of plot and symmetry of form we can detect enough 
points of resemblance between the compositions of the two to 
warrant us in announcing the indebtedness of the one poet to the 
other. Wherever in English speaking countries Tennyson and 
Keats are appreciatively studied, boundless admiration is evinced 
for that Hellenic stateliness of outline and that Greek measure 
and moderation, which distinguish both poets and exalt them to a 
rank as masters of form unattainable by any one of their literary 
contemporaries. For no thoughtful student of modern European 
literature can fail to have observed the irregularity, the Form- 
losigkeit, to use a German word, which, during the past one hun- 
dred years, has been the most serious and universal failing of our 
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English men of letters. Among the greatest and most renowned 
of our novelists there is scarcely one who commands the intrica- 
cies of style and technique with the same skill that every third-rate 
story-teller in France can boast of; our dramatists, such as they 
are, are notoriously inferior to their Gallic brethren in unity of 
theme and in harmonious construction of plot; and our poets, no 
less than these, are lamentably deficient in that calm and classic 
grace, and that severe loveliness of outline, in the absence of which 
no French poet could ever gain national recognition or could so 
much as hope to emerge from the slough of mediocrity. This 
Formlosigkeit, however, which has long since been a target for 
continental shafts of derision, is a fault with which Keats, cer- 
tainly, cannot be charged. Tennyson, on his side, was not slow 
to discover the crowning glory in Keats’ diadem of beauties and 
was very quick to perceive that in Keats rather than in the French 
classicists the union of the modern and classical elements had 
been artistically effected. He was profoundly moved by the dis- 
covery that, in Keats alone, the life and freedom of the crude na- 
tive material had not, as in France, been obliterated by an undue 
preponderance of the classical influence, but had rather been mel- 
lowed and chastened by Hellenic moderation and rendered ma- 
jestic by Greek severity, grace and perfection of form. 
Admiration for the grandeur of form in Keats was but an in- 
centive by which Tennyson was spurred on to equal, if not to 
surpass the achievements of his master. A growing dissatisfaction 
with many of the earlier poems made itself felt, and the poet 
effected numerous radical alterations in the pieces published in 
1833, before he permitted their republication in 1842. Notable 
among the poems thus amended are “Oenone,” and “The Palace 
of Art,” neither of which would possess its present stately beauty 
were it not for the chastening influence upon Tennyson of the 
example of Keats. Nor can the importance of this influence be 
overestimated. The Hellenic sentiment which had inspired the 
imagination of Keats became a permanent factor in the poetry 
of Tennyson, and was henceforth breathed into all his produc- 
tions. It was then that the genius of the Victorian poet fully 
revealed itself; it was then that he created those radiant gems, 
which, like “The Dying Swan,” “The Lady of Shalott,” “Mariana 
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in the South,” “The Palace of Art,” “The Lotos Eaters,” and 
the “Morte d’Arthur,” form a resplendent galaxy that alone 
would suffice to immortalize his name, that dazzle and astound 
us with the exquisiteness of their expression as well as with the 
flawless perfection of their form. 

In an essay concerned with the influence of one poet upon 
another, the writer labors under a serious disadvantage. Indis- 
putable evidence or convincing facts in support of an affirmative 
position are more difficult to gather than violets in mid-winter, 
while probabilities and speculations may be marshalled forward 
in a most formidable array. Nor could it be otherwise. A great 
poet does not compose verses on which we can place our finger 
and say with positiveness, this stanza was imitated from Milton, 
and that one from Shakespeare. A poet of the highest order 
“imitates no one.” He may, indeed, scrutinize, with a zealous 
fidelity, the models which genius has already created; and a 
broad-minded study of those models may shape anew his thought 
and expression, and radically alter the lines along which the de- 
velopment of his course would otherwise have proceeded. The 
youthful Tennyson commenced his career possessed of some 
power to produce melody, rhythm and color, and impressed with 
the profound conviction that destiny had assigned to him a grand 
and noble mission. In his heart he cherished the loftiest senti- 
ments concerning the truly sublime poet, believing, with Milton, 
that he is both born and made; and, with respect to himself, he 
was not for one moment deluded into supposing that he had at- 
tained an absolute mastery of his art. 

Indeed, a sense of his own imperfections drove him to a detailed 
study of the masters in the field of poetry and impelled him to 
subject their works to a rigorous, critical examination. With that 
inexplicable faculty which enables genius to absorb so readily 
whatever it may require to nurture and strengthen it, Tennyson 
profited in turn by the examples of Milton, of Wordsworth, of 
Shelley, and of Keats. To Keats, in particular, the Victorian Lau- 
reate was incalculably indebted. By him, as I have attempted to 
show, he was most powerfully influenced in the choice of subject- 
matter, in the perfect painting of nature, in the deft handling of 
metre and rhythm, and in the charm and simplicity of pictorial de- 
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scription. To Keats, above all things, he owed that delicate infu- 
sion of the classical element, and that Hellenic sentiment of delight 
in the bright and beautiful which gave measure and moderation 
to the products of his luxuriant fancy and added a stately classic 
grace to the exquisite music of his songs. Yet, be it well under- 
stood, no element of servile dependence characterized the relation 
in which Tennyson stood to Keats. The young Victorian may 
have learnt much from his lamented precursor, but he never 
stooped to make slavish copies. Externally, his verse may have 
undergone modifications; but, from the first, the soul which un- 
derlies them remained pure and free. And it is this soul which 
inspires and animates every poem, it is this soul which rejoices in 
its untrammelled freedom, and which, together with Keats and 
Spenser, exultantly inquires, “What more felicity can fall to 
creature, than to enjoy delight with liberty?” 


GRENDON. 


The College of the City of New York. 
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A TALK TO LIBRARIANS * 


I shall not try your patience with profuse thanks for the honor 
you have done me by inviting me to deliver this address. It is 
always an honor to be asked to talk to a gathering of men and 
women earnest in some good work; it is a special honor to be 
asked to talk to a national gathering of men and women whose 
lives are devoted to upholding one of the four institutions that 
may be fairly said to form the corners of the foundation of mod- 
ern civilization. That the church and the court of law are es- 
sential to the maintenance of civilization is a commonplace — 
especially to the student of the constitutional history of the 
English-speaking races. That the school is a third indispens- 
able prop will be denied by none; yet I suspect that we Ameri- 
cans recognize more completely than most other nations do, how 
noble and important an institutional entity it is, how fully 
worthy to be mentioned along with the church and the court. I 
doubt whether even we Americans as a people altogether appre- 
ciate how entirely worthy the public library is to stand beside 
the public school, and with that beside the free church and the 
impartial court to form the stable basis of a democratic state. 

Clerygymen and judges have played more conspicuous parts 
in history than teachers, and teachers, on the whole, despite the 
modest character of their station, have been more prominent in 
the world’s eyes than librarians; hence the public, whose powers 
of discrimination are not, to put it mildly, conspicuously keen, 
has never, I think, adequately recognized the importance of the 
library, or even of the school, as a factor in civilization. The 
teacher seems to deal mainly with the young, the librarian with 
readers — whom many practical persons confound with dream- 
ers. The clergyman and the lawyer, on the other hand, have 
relations with all sorts and conditions of people. The public 
forgets that the boy is the father of the man; that the reader is 
often the thinker; the inventor, the student to whom a large part 


* An address delivered before the American Library Association at its 
Asheville Conference, May 24, 1907. 
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of the world’s progress is due; and it is constantly impressed by 
the overt activity, not only of the preacher and the lawyer, but 
} of the politician, the engineer, the physician, the financier, the 
YW man of business, the editor, the author, the actor, the artist. 
A All these are so much more ‘‘in evidence’’ than the teacher in 
iM his class or lecture room, or the librarian at his desk. 
i But the report of the eye is one thing, the judgment of the in- 
quiring mind is often quite another thing. It would seem to be 
time for intelligent people to recognize more fully than they ap- 
pear to do the importance of professions and institutions which are 
all the more influential and useful because they do not play their 
parts right over the footlights. This does not mean, of course, 
that those persons who are connected with these somewhat 
cloistered professions and institutions should not recognize in 
iW their turn that they themselves suffer from the defects of their 
i qualities or that they should arrogate to themselves superiority 
! over those connected with the more active professions or with 
factors in civilization that are not somewhat pompously desig- 
i ' nated as institutions. 
a I have claimed here that the library is one of the institutions 
| that may be fairly said to bound, and in considerable measure, 


to constitute the foundation of modern civilization. This does 
i ) not mean that the farm and the factory and the railroad are not 
also indispensable factors of civilization. It only means that in 
w my judgment you librarians are following a very noble profes- 
a sion of great historic importance, and that you are giving your 
i) lives to the maintenance and perfection of an institution second 
; 7 to none in beneficent influences. I do not believe that the aver- 
age citizen realizes this fact sufficiently, and I have no hesita- 
) tion in telling him so, partly because I speak as a man who is 
| 1 not magnifying his own profession, although he knows enough 
a about yours to speak with some authority. 

/ But you did not ask me here to pay you compliments; and, 
knowing how much any writer and student must depend upon 
iW your services and good will, you doubtless presumed upon my 
sympathy with your aspirations and upon my appreciation of 
your achievements. It behooves me, therefore, to say little 
about your past triumphs and your present merits and to be as 
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practical as I can in suggesting lines of future usefulness. In 
one respect, however, I cannot leave the past entirely out of 
account; because I think that that constitutes, in large measure, 
the vital principle of your existence. When in writing his 
beautiful poem on his library, Southey began with the verse, 
‘*My days among the dead are passed,’’ he stated an essential fact 
of your lives as well as of his life, and he touched upon a won- 
derful mystery —the part played by the dead past in the living 
present. Perhaps it is a misnomer to speak of the dead past at 
all. Surely the past lives on in the buildings of which you are 
the custodians. It lives in the proper atmosphere of reverent 
silence, and in a very true sense it smells sweet and blossoms in 
its dust. Not merely the actions of the just, as Shirley put it, 
but the actions and thoughts of countless men and women of all 
nations and of all creeds, of all classes and of all shades of char- 
acter — the deeds of heroes and the songs of poets — there they 
live under your protection, ready to inspire and direct and warn 
the generation that now is and the generations that are to 
come. What other institution so completely links the past and 
the present as the library? In church, in court, in school, the 
past is sufficiently dominant, one would think, but clergyman 
and lawyer and teacher modify it consciously and unconsciously, 
and often misrepresent it. You alone do not alter in any 
way whatever value it has for us. You hand it out to us in the 
form of a book or document and you do not come between its ap- 
peal and our receptive spirits any more than the perfumer comes 
between us and the distilled essence of the rose of summers 
gone. You are the most impersonal of intermediaries, and the 
dignity that this fact lends your profession is enhanced by the 
dignity of the past itself, and by the silence that you enforce. 
We have few or no antiquities and ruins in this new land to 
aid in developing the dignity of the national character; but our 
public libraries are no despicable substitute for dilapidated cas- 
tle and venerable cathedral. 

Nor can I leave another phase of this ubiquitous past out of 
account. The fact that this meeting is held in the South makes 
me, as a man born in that section in the very midst of the Civil 
War, reflect upon the great changes that have taken place in 
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these States within a generation. Conventions were not unus- 
ual phenomena in the ante-bellum South — indeed, in the decade 
before the war they were extraordinarily common — but they 
were chiefly political and commercial and ecclesiastical; they 
had little to do with the advancement of knowledge in any form. 
While the backwardness of the Old South in intellectual matters 
has undoubtedly been exaggerated, it is certainly true that the 
entire region had much to learn with respect to democratic co- 
operation for educational purposes. The whole country had 
much to learn, to be sure, but the South had scarcely made a 
beginning, for the simple reason that the social structure was es- 
sentially aristocratic and the population a rural rather than an 
urban one. Even to-day it is not surprising, though it is re- 
grettable, that there is not a library south of Washington that 
may properly be called great, or a university south of Baltimore 
that offers full facilities for post-graduate instruction in the arts 
and sciences. It is even less surprising that the Old South had 
few important colleges or libraries, and nothing approaching an 
adequate system of primary and secondary schools. 

Still, as I have said, it is easy to exaggerate the intellectual 
backwardness of the Old South. There were some excellent col- 
leges and several centres of charming urban culture. Richmond 
and Charleston, in particular, supported magazines, which in 
their day held their own with any published elsewhere in the 
country, and in each city there were groups of literary men, 
who, as we look back upon them, seem no smaller than scores of 
the tiny poets and novelists then making reputations for them- 
selves in more favored urban centres. Indeed, the writer who 
of all our ante-bellum authors has won the most wide-spread 
fame for originality and artistic power laid the basis of that 
fame in the study and the writing he did in three cultural cen- 
tres of the Old South —the University of Virginia, Baltimore, 
and Richmond. And Poe, it must be remembered, had also 
seen Charleston. Whether a private in the army serving under 
an assumed name at Fort Moultrie could have enjoyed the so- 
ciety of which such men as Hugh S. Legaré and James L. Pet- 
igru were onaments, may well be doubted. I have no reason to 
think that he sought the help which that kindly and energetic 
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man of letters, William Gilmore Simms, then just beginning 
his career, would gladly have given him, or that he borrowed 
books from the good collection of the Charleston Library So- 
ciety, which even eighty years ago had claims to be considered 
a venerable institution. But his sensitive spirit was surely im- 
pressed by the old-world spirit of a town that must have stirred 
in him faint memories of the English scenes amid which his 
early school-days were passed. And Poe, whom we all know, 
was but one of thousands of able men, now forgotten, who prof- 
ited from the traditions of English culture that dominated the 
older centres of population and wealth between Baltimore and 
New Orleans. The free schools were execrable; the collections 
of books to which the public had access were so small and so 
few as to be negligible; yet in her own way the South educated 
those of her children who by the old order of things were set 
apart to govern the state and to superintend the exploitation of 
the soil. 

Now while education may come, at least to privileged classes, 
without well-organized schools and libraries, it does not, in the 
modern world, come without books. The Old South had a fair 
stock of books, and, what is equally as important, it used them. 
In the early part of the eighteenth century, Colonel William 
Byrd, of Westover, had about 4,000 volumes—a collection appar- 
ently unsurpassed by that of any other American of his time. 
Nor was his reading confined to old folios and quartos, for he 
seems to have quoted ‘‘Robinson Crusoe’’ as familiarly as you 
or I would do, when that famous book was not ten years old. 
Other Virginians secured the latest works of Mr. Pope or Dr. 
Johnson by the simple expedient of having their factor buy 
410 worth of new books out of the proceeds of every cargo of 
tobacco. They also, it is needless to add, had standing orders 
for pipes of madeira wine. To these standing orders for books, 
a few Virginians of to-day owe the possession of first editions of 
some of the chief eighteenth century classics; they do not care 
to inquire what they owe to the standing orders for madeira. 
And it is worth while to remark that it was not the men or the 
ruling classes only that profited from the books imported into 
colonies where publishers were almost non-existent. My own 
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mother was taught to read by a female slave and the text-book 
used was The Spectator. 

When the culture history of the South comes to be written, I 
have no doubt that a great many interesting facts about books 
and libraries will be gathered together. Indeed, a good begin- 
ning of such culture studies has already been made by Dr. 
Stephen B. Weeks’ and others. The story of the formation of 
the library of South Carolina College,’ which has a surprisingly 
large number of zzcunabula, is well worth reading, and I should 
think that an account of the growth of the Virginia State Library 
would be equally valuable. Some private libraries, too, like that 
of Mr. Jefferson, will furnish interesting material to the student. 
At a later period, I dare say that few men in the South had bet- 
ter libraries than the novelist Simms, who had gathered at 
‘‘Woodlands’’ about 12,000 volumes, only to have them burned 
toward the end of the war. One, at least, of the books of that 
library inspired Simms to write one of the most appreciative 
reviews of Robert Browning that was published anywhere before 
the days when Browning Clubs became common. But many of 
Simms’ books doubtless came to him in his capacity as editor of 
the Southern Quarterly Review, and he should not therefore be 
reckoned a typical collector. 

There were, however, in South Carolina, devoted collectors, 
some of whom, I am sorry to say, had special cause to regret 
the fact that Sherman’s army did not take another line of 
march. My friend, Professor Yates Snowden, of the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, upon whose minute knowledge of 
Southern history I am often privileged to draw, has kindly 
made out for me a list of thirty-three private collectors in 
South Carolina during the generation immediately preceding 
the Civil War. This list, made on the spur of the moment, yet 
carefully excluding minor collections, could doubtless be easily 
increased, but it is amply sufficient for my present purposes. The 
largest library was that of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Smyth, of Charles- 
ton, and consisted of 25,000 volumes, in the main theolog- 


1 See his “ Libraries and Literature in North Carolina in the Eighteenth 
Century,” 1896. 
2See Bulletin of the University of South Carolina, No. 7, October, 1906. 
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ical in character. The finest collection was that of the Hon. P. 
C. J. Weston, of Georgetown County, rich in ‘‘tall’’ copies. 
His books were almost entirely destroyed by his slaves, to whom 
he had been notably humane; and many of his best prints went 
to adorn the walls of their cabins. Other collectors — more for- 
tunate than he — were able to bequeath their volumes to such 
libraries as that of the College of Charleston. The classics, 
history, and French and English literature were naturally best 
represented, but there were some good collections of scientific 
books. Further details are unnecessary, although it may be in- 
teresting to note that Mr. John P. Thomas, Jr., has made a list * 
of over fifty oldtime South Carolinians who indulged in the lux- 
ury of a book-plate. Nor ought I omit to say that South 
Carolina is probably the only State in the Union in which a 
gentleman jockey club has voluntarily disbanded and turned 
over its assets to a library for the annual purchase of books. I_ 
repeat the statement that the Old South had books, loved them, 
and knew how to use them. 

But you are meeting here in what is called the New South, 
and the Southern librarians among you are dealing with the 
problems raised by a series of changes and developments of 
which the Southern gentlemen who quoted Horace and Pope had 
not the remotest anticipation. Why, then, do I continue to talk 
about the past? Simply because I think that in the culture of 
the Old South is to be found one of the best of reasons for be- 
lieving that the near future will see a large increase of interest 
in public libraries throughout the New South. The example set 
by the rest of the country means, of course, a great deal and has 
already been very beneficial; but the seeds dropped by the 
winds of influence need a good soil if they are to ripen into 
grain. That soil, | believe, the Southern librarians have. 

Whatever the South may have suffered since the Civil War, 
whatever the anxiety with which she watches the darkest of 
dark clouds, whatever the changes her social structure has un- 
dergone, whatever the preponderance of material. over intel- 
lectual and spiritual matters that has been superinduced by 


3See his “ Notes on the Origin and Use of Book-Plates.” Columbia, S. C., 
1907. 
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the enormous growth of her commercial and manufacturing in- 
terests, I cannot believe that the New South has at all forgotten 
the truth of the maxim the Old South laid to heart, the 
maxim that ‘‘manners maketh man,’’ or that she is not aware of 
the fact that without culture —that is, without education and 
books — manners, whether in the large or in the narrow sense, 
cannot really exist. The traditions of culture which the Old 
South left to the New may have been, throughout the generation 
that is just passing, a form of capital — if I may employ a phrase 
not inappropriate to this businesslike age — which it has been 
almost impossible to realize adequately upon; but that capital 
has not been squandered and the day is at hand when it will 
yield ample returns. To put it less figuratively, the librarians of 
of the New South have much to hope for from the fact that they 
are working among a people whose fathers and grandfathers 
knew the value of books. 

That this is not a chimerical hope that I am holding out may 
be shown, it sems to me, in a rather clear way. There has been 
no more conspicuous feature of the South’s development within 
the past decade than the very great interest which has everywhere 
been shown in the cause of popular education. It is not merely a 
question of large conventions in which Northern philanthropists 
and Southern educators meet to discuss educational problems; 
it is not merely a matter of great benefactions, a portion of 
which is being distributed to needy Southern institutions. It 
is something more important. It is a kind of educational re- 
naissance that exhibits itself in local educational associations, 
in gatherings of school superintendents, in large teachers’ in- 
stitutes and summer schools, in the establishment of new 
high schools, and in many other ways and forms. 

The educational advance made in the State in which we are 
now meeting has been, from all I can learn, truly extraordi- 
nary, and equally gratifying reports come from Virginia and 
other Southern States. Of course, the increased wealth of the 
South and the influence exerted by the rest of the country are 
in part responsible for this result, but I think we must also find 
an antecedent cause in the fact that the South was prepared to 
appreciate the value and the need of the movement for more and 
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better schools. That the preachers and the prophets of the new 
education have not had to address sealed ears is due, in con- 
siderable measure, to the fact that the traditions of the old cul- 
ture have survived. And so it is that I venture to predict that 
the pioneers of the library movement in the South, though like 
all pioneers they will have obstacles to overcome and will profit 
from the tests to which their courage and their faith will be 
subjected, may expect to receive from these same traditions of 
culture support that will be of very great aid. 

There has been another sort of renaissance in the South, less 
conspicuous but still important, one about which I happen to 
know something personally and one rather closely allied with 
the work you Southern librarians are undertaking. I refer to 
the renaissance of historical studies in the South. A good 
many years ago I had the honor to read a paper before the 
American Historical Association, at Washington, on the sub- 
ject of the work at that time being done in the South to preserve 
the materials for its history. It seems a long while back, not 
only because two great librarians ‘ who ceased their labors years 
ago were among my auditors, but also because I had so little 
material of importance to communicate. The burden of my 
paper was what the South ought to do and would do when it 
wakened to the duty of preserving and studying the memorials 
of its interesting past. Nearly twenty years have gone by and 
if I were to speak on the same theme to-day, I could legiti- 
mately devote half my time to showing how, in less than a 
generation, the cause of historical studies in the South has 
progressed far beyond even what in my optimistic youth I had 
dared to predict. I am sure I did not dare to predict that with- 
in two decades the State of Mississippi would send an archivist 
to England and Spain to gather documents relating to its past. 
But I met such an archivist in London last summer, and one of 
the reasons for my meeting him there is to be found in the fact 
that the Southern people of to-day set a store by the traditions 
of culture handed down to them. But obviously, where archiv- 
ists, like those of Mississippi and of her no less progressive 
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neighbor, Alabama, can reap, there the librarian should stand 
ready with his sickle. 

To talk of harvests, however, is to talk of the future, which 
means that we have at last got away from that ever brooding 
topic, the past — not so very far perhaps — for there is a sugges- 
tion of the obsolete in my use of the word ‘“‘sickle,’’ American 
harvests being accustomed to fall before more complicated and 
potent engines of prostration, but sufficiently far for you to lay 
two flattering unctions to your souls — first, that possibly I may 
say something of present and practical value, and secondly, that, 
I may be entering upon the final stage of my address. The lat- 
ter unction you may freely apply; with regard to the former, I 
hesitate to be specific. 

It is becoming more and more difficult for an outsider to sav 
anything of present and practical value to people engaged in a 
special profession or calling. Time was when the librarian and 
the scholar, in the usual sense of the word, could be united in 
the same charming but in the main rather ineffectual person. 
That day has passed — to the regret of some of us perhaps, but 
not, I believe, to the detriment of the world. The man who 
keeps books and the man who studies them cannot profitably be 
strangers, but they are probably just as well off for not being 
Siamese twins. 

If this be true, it follows that I can have little to say about 
your chief objects of study. Problems of storing and circulat- 
ing, of buying and cataloguing, of supplying bibliographical in- 
formation, of training assistants, of developing departments, of 
giving momentum to traveling libraries — these and such like 
important topics lie beyond my ken. I cannot prove to you that 
you have gone beyond your British brethren in most things — 
which, I understand, is a matter they are discussing in a patri- 
otically biassed way. I can sympathize with your difficulties, but 
I cannot lessen them. No words of mine will prevent school 
children told to write compositions on the Pilgrim Fathers 
from keeping you busy supplying them with copies of the 
“‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ The young lady who wants a copy of 
Scott’s ‘‘Emulsion’’ will continue to make her well-meant re- 
quest. The older woman who wants you to assist in establishing 
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her noble pedigree will hang upon your words until the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution cease from wrangling and the weary are 
at rest. And fortunate are you if you show as much patience 
and acumen as a librarian friend of mine did, who, when an 
aged person asked him to give her a book written by an an- 
cestor of hers named Tompsy Kempsy, a monk who lived five 
hundred years before Christ, gravely handed her out a copy of 
the ‘‘Imitation.”’ 

However much I may admire your activity and competence, 
and however little I may trust my own ability to give you coun- 
sel, I must nevertheless keep my promise, and in order to prove 
myself practical, say a few words about your shortcomings. I 
do not think, in the first place, that you have developed the art 
of selecting books to the same extent that you have the more 
mechanical processes of storing, cataloguing and circulating 
them. With regard to your selection of current, so-called light 
literature, I have nothing to say. You know the appetite of the 
public for fiction better than I want to know it, and you are as 
capable as I am of grappling with the important question now 
agitating the English library public—whether ‘‘Westward Ho!”’ 
should be excluded from libraries because it might encourage 
some little boy to smoke. I am, sure, however, from experi- 
ences which my students and I have had that it is very difficult 
even in large libraries to obtain sufficient materials for a thor- 
ough study of the evolution of American fiction. I have been 
told contemptuously by an influential librarian that he would not 
give old American novels a place on his shelves—a statement 
which would have sounded better if it had come from the 
lips of a man who had charge only of what we know technically 
as a circulating library. I suspected, when I heard him make 
his scornful statement, that I should find many another book 
important to the student of American literary history absent 
from his shelves, and my suspicion was speedily justified. In- 
deed, I have found to my regret that what was true of one library 
was true of the largest city in this country. Most of the time I 
was writing my ‘‘History of American Literature’’ I was living 
in the heart of New York City, yet I had to have scores of vol- 
umes sent to me from libraries outside of the metropolis. 
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I am not in the least surprised or put out when I fail to find in 
American libraries rare eighteenth century British pamphlets, 
the special objects of my search now-a-days; but I consider I 
have a right to be surprised when our chief libraries are not rich 
in the materials of our own literature and history. Our litera- 
ture may not be one of the greatest, but it is growing in impor- 
tance day by day, and not only are we taking more and more in- 
terest in it, but the outside world is beginning to ask what our 
critics and students have to tell about its evolution. Minute 
students of French and English literature may continue to go to 
Paris and to London; but I hope the day will soon come when 
the student of American literature will rarely have to go farther 
afield than the largest city of his own State. 

But it is not alone the student of American literature who 
finds occasion to question the methods of selection employed by 
many of our librarians. I have a friend who is a specialist in 
on ecclesiastical history, and he has just given me a leaf out of his 
experience that may be of some interest to you. It relates, I 
admit, to a class of books for which there is no great popular 
demand; but ecclesiastical history is surely a very important 
department of a great subject, and my friend’s experience differs 
from my own in that it has nothing to do with books that can 
be in any way regarded as antiquated. Some months ago, a 
German scholar, who is perhaps the greatest living authority on 
ecclesiastical history, delivered a lecture which was printed and 
fell into my friend’s hands. In it the great scholar reviewed 
the half dozen or more recent works which in his judgment had 
made the greatest contribution to his subject. My friend at 
once began to search the libraries of New York, including those 
of theological seminaries, in order that he might examine copies 
of the books mentioned. He found nota single one. He sub- 
sequently learned that one of the number had been bought by 
the Congressional Library. 

That, [ submit, was not a good showing, and I do not think 
it an adequate answer to say that in time all those books would 
have found their way to our largest libraries and that my friend. 
could have ordered copies for himself. He was writing a book 
and he needed those volumes immediately, and it is the duty of 
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the great libraries to supply as soon and as fully as possible the 
needs of the men who by teaching and writing are advancing 
the cause of the arts and the sciences in our midst. I admit 
that as the funds of our public libraries are supplied by the pub- 
lic the interests of general readers are to be specially consulted, 
which means that much money and labor must be expended on 
departments of library work in which the scholar has little or no 
direct personal interest. But, on the other hand, the public at 
large is benefited by all the good work that scholars and scientists 
can do, and hence it is incumbent upon the public library —es- 
pecially in the great centres of population — to see that the inter- 
ests of science and scholarship do not suffer. There is, to be sure, 
no need of extensive duplication. Where, for example, the bar 
association of a town has a good law library, the public library 
can afford to be sparing in its purchase of law books, provided 
that access can be secured to the special library by worthy stu- 
dents, and provided, when it is possible, that the public library 
furnish information with regard to the range and contents of the 
special collection. All I wish to insist on is that the scholar’s 
needs are in a sense the public’s needs, and that, if a public 
library accepts, as practically all of them do, gifts of private col- 
lections valuable only to scholars, the acceptance of such a gift 
in itself argues that the public library is willing to assume obli- 
gations toward the scholar. If such obligations are not to be 
lived up to in the fullest measure compatible with the library’s 
resources and its other duties, then it would seem that any library 
receiving a donation of books and documents useful only to 
scholars —and by far the larger number of the books on the 
shelves of the great libraries fall under this head — should accept 
such a donation only in trust until a special research library for 
scholars can be established in that community. But how many 
librarians consider this matter of equity, and how many owners 
of valuable collections consider it sufficiently when they are 
making their bequests? 

I would not, however, have you fancy that I am complaining 
of the amount of attention you American librarians pay to the 
needs of scholars. When I realize how new this country is 
and how extraordinarily the range of scholarly and scientific 
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interests has broadened in the past fifty years, I feel much more 
like thanking you for the magnificent way in which you have 
applied yourselves to the task of furnishing materials to the 
scientist and scholar than like finding fault with your methods 
and achievements. Still, as I have indicated, you have things to 
learn and to do, and I cannot help wondering whether there is 
as close a connection between your association and the various 
associations of scholars and scientists as might profitably be 
formed. I notice, for example, that of late years it has been the 
rule of the scientific associations to meet in one city at one and 
the same time, and that this is true also of the gatherings of the 
historians, the economists, and the students of political science. 
The students of the languages have not yet attained such unity, 
but I suspect that they would gain not only by gathering their 
scattered forces but also by meeting with you and with the scien- 
tists and with the historians. This might tax the resources of 
some cities, and it would not after all be necessary to have such 
joint meetings every year; but I cannot help believing that large 
catholic gatherings held at intervals less wide than those between 
world expositions would redound to the benefit of every educa- 
tional and cultural interest in this country. And I should per- 
sonally regard your association as the very key-stone of the 
noble arch thus formed. 

You are (if I may change my figure) the centre to which 
we all gravitate. Without your aid we cannot do our work 
effectively; but the converse is also true—you cannot do 
your work well without our codperation. Do you sufficiently 
exploit the other associations for bibliographical directions of 
the highest special value? Do you get out of them anything like 
a fair return for the benefits you confer upon them? If you do 
not, make your legitimate demands upon them and see if they 
will say you nay. There is an association or a society for the 
study of ecclesiastical history in this country. Does its secretary 
receive from the specialists who compose it information as to 
the indispensable books published each year on their special di- 
visions of the field, does he digest such material and communi- 
cate the results to your secretary, and does your secretary for- 
ward the information thus received to each one of you? I ask this 
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in entire innocence of your methods, and with no personal malev- 
olence either to your officers or to those of the other associations, 
whose duties are doubtless absorbing. I may be suggesting what 
must be to-day a counsel of pefection only. But the counsels of 
perfection of one generation have a way of becoming, in this fast- 
evolving world, the commonplace performances of another, and I 
am merely hinting at what I conceive to be some of the good 
results that may flow from the development of the closest comity 
between all the associations that represent the efforts this people 
of ours is making to advance the cause of the world’s culture. 

As for the comity existing among the libraries you repre- 
sent, it seems to me that only words of highest praise are 
needed. Doubtless you will go on developing and improving the 
aid, bibliographical and other, that you furnish to one another 
and in special instances, as in your admirable ‘‘A. L. A. Cata- 
logue,’’ to the public at large. In view of the natural human ten- 
dency to emphasize whatever is most useful to us personally, 
you will not be surprised when I say that of all the services you 
perform for one another and the public none is more useful than 
the distribution of books effected through your inter-library loan 
system. Anyone who has been enabled as I have been within 
the past two years to consult at his home library fully two hun- 
dred rare volumes borrowed from other libraries for his special 
use, ought surely to be willing to sing a pzean to the resource- 
fulness and the spirit of codperation so characteristic of Amer- 
ican librarians. 

Last year in addressing a State historical society, I expressed 
the hope that before long every serious student of local history 
living within the borders of that commonwealth would be able 
to consult at his home every book or document — at least in fac- 
simile — that might be necessary for his researches. I do not 
consider that hope chimerical when I recall that it is not twenty 
years since I made a request for an inter-library loan from the 
librarian of an important Southern collection of historical mate- 
rials and was greeted with a stare that ought to have petrified 
me, but did not. That librarian either thought me crazy or was 
convinced that I had committed the unpardonable sin. His 
library existed mainly for his own use; at any rate it was kept 
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in such disorder that he was the only person who could find a 
book in it. Now-a-days he would certainly have a glimmering 
of an idea of what is meant by an inter-library loan, and before 
many years are gone by that library will be of use to students 
living hundreds of miles away from the town in which it is situ- 
ated. I have seem even greater changes than that operated in 
the South, for one of the best college libraries in the section to- 
day was a few years ago open to students only two or three after- 
noons a week — less than the one hour a day given to his library 
duties at Bowdoin by the poet-professor Longfellow — and its 
destinies were in the hands of an exemplary gentleman who, 
when I mildly expostulated with him on the slight facilities 
afforded to his students for reading, exclaimed in a grieved 
tone, ‘‘Why, if we let them have books, they would soon wear 
them out!’’ The proverbial trustee who objects to spending 
additional money on books because the library already contains 
more volumes than any one man, even a professor, can read, will 
doubtless continue to hamper us for some time to come, but the 
librarian -who doesn’t want to have his books used will soon be 
as extinct as the dodo. Extinction will also soon be the fate, if 
it is not such already, of the man who has a document or a book 
of importance which he does not wish to keep or to sell, and yet 
cannot dispose of it. 

I am fond of telling the story of how the executors of a cer- 
tain Georgia gentleman who had written a chapter of local his- 
tory solved the problem of what to do with it. Not being able 
to select the proper heir to receive it, and having no public 
library in which to deposit it, they settled its business forever 
by burning it. I have never told before the story of how one 
day when I was working in a Southern library an indignant 
gentleman came and sat down beside me and asked me in tones 
which I thought would get us both into trouble, what in the world 
he could do with some letters and, I think, newspapers that 
dealt with a certain semi-political event not unknown to minute 
students of Southern history. Neither the State historical 
society nor the State librarian would accept them, for alas! they 
proved that certain representatives of two old Southern families 
were after all only flesh and blood in their propensity to engage 
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in personal encounters. My worthy friend was also flesh and 
blood, for he was highly indignant, and I was no better, for I 
laughed in my sleeve. 

But here I am back in the past again, despite my promises. 
Only for a moment, however, for while it is the past that gave 
us the rarities I am about to speak of it, it is the future that 
must make them accessible to the student. I sincerely hope 
that you librarians will soon be prepared to take up, on an exten- 
sive scale, either the plan proposed a few years since by Pro- 
fessor Gayley for securing photographic reproductions of rare 
volumes and documents, or some similar scheme. I understand 
that through an arrangement between the authorities of the 
Bodleian and those of the Clarendon Press it is now possible to 
secure a reproduction of, let us say, a very rare quarto at the 
trifling cost of about sixteen cents per page, that is, for about 
the price at which one could have a page copied, accurately or 
inaccurately. Certain scholars who are now editing English 
classics at Cambridge have practically ceased, I am told, to make 
journeys to the Bodleian because, thanks to the new arrange- 
ment, they can do in their own chambers the necessary work of 
collating. 

How much this will mean to American scholars will appear 
from the fact that a few years since the editor of an early play 
was subjected to very unpleasant criticism because of gross 
deficiencies in his text due entirely to the fact that the copyist 
he employed had omitted a whole page. You will at once ask 
why he did not detect the hiatus, but a moment’s thought will 
convince you that, while in some cases detection of such an 
error would follow as a matter of course, in other cases it could 
come only from a personal examination of the original. What 
would not that American writer have given for a photographic 
reproduction, made under supervision that would have rendered 
a similar accident almost impossible. I hope the day is not far 
distant when copyists will turn their well-meaning but often 
erring hands to other work, when librarians will order photo- 
graphic reproductions as casually as they now order a book 
fresh from the press, when the most impecunious American 
scholar can feel at liberty to engage in almost any editorial task 
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without having to consider first whether he can beg or borrow 
the money needful for a visit to Europe. 

The best of reproductions, however, will not satisfy some 
souls ardent for perfection, and such is the wealth of biblio- 
graphical treasures now in the hands of generous American 
collectors that, if scholars knew where to seek for what they 
want, they might often work to as great advantage here in 
America as in any library in the old world. What is needed 
is a catalogue of these bibliographical treasures that can be 
consulted in practically any public library. To collect the in- 
formation necessary for such a catalogue would be an expen- 
sive and a difficult matter, but I fancy that if, in addition to the 
work now being undertaken by the bibliographical societies, per- 
sonal and local pride were interested in the cause, and you libra- 
rians individually and collectively lent your aid, the treasures in 
the great centres at least would be made much more accessible to 
scholars than they are at present. I know of case after case in 
which students have found out entirely by accident that books 
they thought accessible only in London might be consulted at 
the cost of a short trip by street-car or railroad. Two years ago, 
while looking over the library of a collector in Boston, I dis- 
covered the best collection of the works of a modern writer on 
whom one of my students was writing a dissertation that could 
probably be found anywhere in the English-speaking world. 
There they were— book upon book—some of them copies 
owned by the writer himself and rendered unique by his manu- 
script annotations. It is needless to say that that student soon 
made a journey to Boston and was shown every courtesy by my 
collector friend. But why should the character of that disser- 
tation have been partly dependent upon the accident of my hav- 
ing accepted a friendly invitation to look over those books? 

I feel that it is to you librarians that we who are students 
must look for the prevention of such accidents. We both know 
that bibliographical information is the indispensable foundation 
of almost every form of intellectual work. It seems impossible 
to get this fact through some people’s heads. I have tried 
vainly to get it through some scientific skulls — but to you it is 
axiomatic. It is equally axiomatic that you cannot do all you 
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would for the scholar and that he cannot do all he would for you 
without money, money, money. Each and all of us must con- 
front hard-headed, practical trustees and convince them of the 
wisdom and necessity of our demands. Perhaps it is quite as 
well that this is so. Struggle is just as much the spice of life 
as variety; and, if this is true, the life of the library or the uni- 
versity executive is certainly well seasoned. You need money 
to pay better salaries, and thus to induce more and more men 
and women of high talents and ambitions and equipment to 
enter your ranks; you can spend the fortunes of a good many 
millionaires in new and enlarged library plants; and as for the 
books you ought to buy — well, if you only stop buying them 
when we stop making demands upon you, I think, you will sing 
your unc dimittis not one hour sooner than the day of judg- 
ment. 

In view, however, of all the work that lies before you and 
your successors between now and that dread catastrophe, it is 
certainly fitting that I should consume no more of your precious 
time by dealing out these counsels of perfection. My last words 
shall be: Remember that there are no men or women living 
who are doing better work for posterity than you are doing; be 
confident that the public will come more and more to realize this 
fact; and be assured that the teachers, the writers, the scholars 
of America are ready to make common cause with you whenever 
they can be of service to you. 


W. P. TRENT. 


Columbia University. 
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ANDREW JOHNSON AND THE HOMESTEAD LAW 


The recent death of the Hon. Galusha A. Grow, of Pennsyl- 
vania, calls up two items of history wherein he and Andrew 
Johnson touch elbows. 

First, they were both prominent in the inauguration and pros- 
ecution of the war; one of them as a senator, of already admitted 
ability, now made still more prominent by the circumstance of 
his State being in rebellion against the general government, a 
distinction given to no other member of the Senate; while the 
other was the Speaker of the House when it voted $500,000,- 
000 to prosecute the war. From this prominence each of them 
was voted for, for Vice-President, in Lincoln’s second term, 
Johnson winning the place by only one vote, and the fact that 
he was Lincoln’s choice no doubt secured him the place. 

What would have been the effect upon the country, and upon 
the individual lives of the two men, had Grow won instead of 
Johnson? While no one knows, such questions have a peculiar 
interest when the margin of choice has been so close. It is 
more than likely that Grow’s administration would have pro- 
vided less antagonism than Johnson’s, and it is equally probable 
that the policies of the Republican party would have continued 
as they did. 

As to the future of Grow, the remarkable circumstance of a 
more than thirty years hiatus in official life, measured by the 
time when he left Congress in the sixties to come back in 1894 
as the congressman-at-large from Pennsylvania, shows that he 
did not have that hankering for public places that is a marked 
peculiarity of many. In fact he does not seem to have sought 
office, and did decline the mission to Russia about half way in 
the gap while he was a private citizen; although it is a place 
that had been filled by such men as Simon Cameron, Cassius 
M. Clay, James Buchanan, John Randolph, William Pinckney 
and John Quincy Adams. So with this turn of mind he would 
most likely have sought permanent retirement after filling the 
Presidency, and the very fact that Johnson did not quit after he 
filled it, is suggestive that his political activity would have 
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made him an aspirant for the high place in the future presi- 
dential years. 

Second, the connection of each of them with the Homestead 
Law brings them close together again, if it does not bring up 
doubt as to which of them is entitled to the more credit for this 
great boon. Grow is known as the ‘‘Father of the Homestead 
Law,’’ but did not this come more from the fact that he signed 
the bill as Speaker than from other things? That he was 
active in the matter all along, there is no doubt; but that 
Andrew Johnson did more in this great work than is gener- 
ally now credited to him in books and periodicals, seems equally 
certain. 

The peculiar place that Andrew Johnson filled in our politics 
during the period from 1860 to 1875, the most exciting in our 
history, makes it difficult for either party or either section 
to do him entire justice. If not a ‘‘statesman without a coun- 
try,’’ he was at least a statesman without a State during much 
of this period, and the public man in this country with neither 
party nor State behind him does not have the best chance for the 
perpetuation of his fame, when it is to be determined by what 
he has actually done. 

That Andrew Johnson was a patriot and prompted by love of 
country in the main great acts of his life, the public is now com- 
ing toadmit. That he showed a moral courage that was truly 
sublime, when in 1861 as the lone Senator from the South he 
stood for the Union, no one has ever denied. That he exhibited 
equal independence when he refused to yield his views of Recon- 
struction to Congress is also admitted. Breaking first with his 
section, and then with the victorious party, he was ‘‘ground be- 
tween the upper and the nether mill-stone,’’ and we are some- 
times made to look in vain in the books at our command for the 
things that are his, of right; and yet his work was such as ‘‘pos- 
terity will not willingly let die.’’ 

But what did he actually do in the matter of the Homestead 
Law? The following is taken from the address of Senator Pad- 
dock, of Nebraska, January 12, 1876, in the memorial services 
to the memory of the dead senator. Paddock’s prominence as 
leader in the Republican party helps to strengthen Johnson's 
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claim, on account of the great prejudice of Republicans against 
him after impeachment: 


“‘But, sir, Iam impelled by a sense of duty to the State I 
have the honor to represent, in part, upon this floor to briefly ex- 
press, on the behalf of all the people thereof, of whatever party, 
sect, or class, the universal sorrow occasioned there by the death 
of Andrew Johnson. Especially, Sir, do I offer here for the 
memory of the devoted Senator the gratitude and the unselfish 
reverence, homely though it be, of the thousands in my State 
who to-day occupy farms of broad fertile acres sacred to them 
through the beneficent provisions of the homestead law. They, 
Sir, and the generations that are to come after them, will ever 
hold in grateful remembrance his manful advocacy of the prin- 
ciples of that law long before its enactment. Ata time, Sir, 
when it had but few if any friends but himself, and seemingly 
but little hope from the future, Andrew Johnson pointed the 
way, and the Republican party, to its honor and its glory be it 
said, afterward followed therein until this great boon for the 
homeless and the landless was secured.’’ 


The statement that he ‘“‘pointed the way’’ when ‘“‘it had few 
if any friends but himself,’’ seems stronger than funeral license 
would have permitted, if untrue, especially if it did injustice to 
others. Galusha A. Grow was then living at Houston, Texas, 
as a railroad president, only a little past fifty, and if his friends 
and those familiar with the matter under discussion ever called 
Senator Paddock’s statement in question we find no account of it. 

Then further, what were some of the facts in Andrew John- 
son’s life that corroborate the strong words of Senator Pad- 
dock. Born and bred in poverty, Andrew Johnson began his 
public career as the friend of the poor, and he started as alder- 
man of his adopted town, the representative of the ‘‘Working- 
man’s Party.’’ At that time, the large landholders had undue 
influence, as he and his followers thought, in the affairs of Ten- 
nessee, and he favored such changes in the constitution of 1834 
as would curtail their power. 

He served in Congress ten years, starting in 1843, and during 
this time his advocacy of the homestead ‘‘made him obnoxious 
to the Southern element of his party,’’ and he was one of the 
first of our public men to whom the now familiar term of ‘‘dem- 
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agogue’’ was applied, caused no doubt from the fact that he was 
one of the first to take advanced ground in favor of the poor, 
especially in the question of the land. 

In his first message to the Legislature, serving as Governor of 
Tennessee, 1853-1857, he dwelt at length upon the homestead 
and other measures for the benefit of the working classes, and 
was hence called the ‘‘Mechanic Governor.”’ 

From the Governor’s chair he went to the Senate, where he 
contended still for the homestead, and Richardson in his ‘*Mes- 
sages and Papers of the Presidents,’’ says that ‘‘on May 20, 
1858, he made his greatest speech on the homestead,’’ and this 
language indicates that he had been making others. 

Since beginning this article, I find the following item from a 
former membes of Congress, addressed to the Nashville (Tenn. ) 
American, corroborating the foregoing: 


Since coming to this city on a short visit, I have seen in sev- 
eral newspapers a statement to the effect that Hon. Galusha A. 
Grow, of Pennsylvania, recently dead, was the father of the wise 
and highly beneficent legislation in favor of a homestead by set- 
tlers on the public lands. Whilst not intending in the least degree 
to detract from the honor which is due to Mr. Grow for his labors 
in behalf of that great measure, it is due to the truth of history 
that it be remembered, especially by the people of Tennessee, 
that Andrew Johnson, member of the House of Representatives, 
Senator and President of the United States, was the first to pro- 
pose and advocate before the people and the Congress that meas- 
ure, which, whilst I was a member of Congress from Tennessee, 
passed both houses and was vetoed by President Buchanan on 
what he considered constitutional objections. This was several 
years before 1862, when Mr. Grow’s bill was passed and became 
a law (exact date not now remembered, not having the records 
before me). I well remember that when the bill passed the 
Senate, Mr. Johnson left his seat in the Senate, came over to the 
House and urged the Democratic members, especially those 
from Tennessee, to rally to pass the bill, which was done. I 
think this occurred in 1857 or 1858. Very respectfully, 


Jno. V. WRIGHT. 
Memphis, April 5, [1907]. 


Grow reached Congress in 1850, the youngest member of the 
body. He was a graduate of Amherst College of only a few 
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years before, and was fortunate to become the political heir of 
David Wilmot, his law partner. He served only one term with 
Johnson, and their preparation had been vastly different, for 
Johnson, now more than forty years old, had won his place by his 
own unaided energies. Johnson’s whole ‘‘manner of life’’ had 
been such as to make him an effective friend of the landless, and 
it is very reasonable that Grow did not surpass him in the great 
work, but most likely took it up when Johnson put it down; or 
rather when Johnson changed his place of work from Washing- 
ton to Nashville, to come back again after four years at home, 
still to do battle for the old cause. This first came to a vote in 
1859, having then many friends to pass it in the lower house, 
but not yet enough in the Senate, which then, as now, was slow 
to move for the interests of the masses. 

The cordial recognition of the merits and importance of 
Grow’s great speech, ‘‘Man’s Rights to the Soil,’’ soon after he 
entered Congress, and before he was thirty —a remarkable per- 
formance at his age and experience — does not injure at all the 
argument here set forth; or rather it offsets in no way the tes- 
timony of Paddock and Wright. These suggestions are offered, 
not to detract from any one, but that it may help toward giving 
honor where honor is due. 

Tuomas J. MIDDLETON. 


Waxahachie, Texas. 
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“SUPERNATURAL SOLICITING” IN SHAKESPEARE 


There are two methods of using the supernatural in literature. 
It may be used to work out results impossible to natural agencies, 
or it may be employed simply as a human belief, becoming a 
motive power and leading to results reached by purely natural 
means. The first may be fitly called the poetical method and 
examples of its use may be found in most of the great poets, 
conspicuously in Tasso, Milton, and Spenser. The second may 
be justly called the dramatic metliod. In this Shakespeare stands 
alone, and it is thus used by him only in the two great dramas of 
“Hamlet” and “Macbeth.” 

A fair illustration of the poetic method is found in Goethe’s 
“Faust,” his great dramatic poem, where Mephistopheles, by 
supernatural power, turns back the tide of life, makes young 
again the aging Faust, and fills the new-made man with all the 
fire and quick-speeding wine of a new life. 

If a spiritist medium should tell one that a certain very stable 
stock would suddenly and greatly fluctuate, and he should act 
upon that statement, moved neither by knowledge of the market, 
nor by his own judgment, but solely by superstitious confidence 
in the spiritistic power and knowledge of the medium, it would 
afford a fair example of what I have called the dramatic method 
of using the supernatural. While Shakespeare has also made use 
of the supernatural as a subtile and mysterious poetical atmos- 
phere, cast like a spell-working autumn haze about his two greatest 
dramas, yet, viewing it from the purely dramatic standpoint, 
as a motive force to human action, he has used it precisely and 
only as in the example just given. 

In dealing with this element after the first method, creative 
genius is chiefly employed in construction of the supernatural 
machinery. That once wrought, the master may work out what 
results he will. Having once transcended the bounds of natural 
life and means, he is limited only by his own taste and judg- 
ment. In the use of the second method, the creator works within 


the realm of the human soul, dealing with desires, thought, will, 
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motive, beliefs and their consequences, working out into action. 
In the first case, the poet brings the forces of another world to 
bear upon this world; in the second, he deals strictly with the 
forces of this world, including man’s beliefs respecting anuther 
world, without regard to whether such beliefs are true or false. 

Shakespeare, in two groups of two plays each, has exhibited 
marvelous skill in the use of both methods. This is so apparent 
that one is almost tempted to believe that the dramatist intended 
a contrast which is so patent. In “Hamlet” and “Macbeth,” while 
seeming to tread upon the very boundaries of an unknown and 
unfathomable world, he has really confined himself rigidly to 
the phenomena of superstitious beliefs working out to solution 
purely moral and psychological problems. Discounting poetical 
illusions and waving aside the delicious spell of mystery, there ‘s 
nothing left in “Hamlet” and “Macbeth” but human beliefs trans- 
lated into human action. In “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” an1 
in “The Tempest,” where he ascends to the heights of almost pure 
poetry, he gives the imagination full scope in the creation of 
supernatural agencies and a free, but firm-held rein in driving on 
to grotesque results impossible to natural agencies. 

In “Macbeth” the witches hail the returning warrior as Glamis 
and the thane of Cawdor and king that shall be. Banquo they 
hail as father to a line of kings. Of the “two truths” told as 
“prologue to the swelling act of the imperial theme,” Macbeth 
knows that he is thane of Glamis and the spectator knows, al- 
though Macbeth does not, that he is thane of Cawdor. Banquo’s 
wholesome soul, believing with mind as superstitious and ear 
as credulous as Macbeth’s, hears and heeds not. The darkly brood- 
ing soul of Macbeth hears, heeds and acts. Through a complicated 
train of causation, moral, psychological and external, first, his own 
black desires and dream of murder, and afterward the witch 
suggestion and the powerful aid of his wife, acting upon a weak 
nature, culminating in assassination—Macbeth becomes king. 
Again, the witches tell him that he need not fear till Birnam 
wood shall come to Dunsinane, nor then until he shall be 
assailed by one not of woman born. Birnam wood never does 
come to Dunsinane and he is never assailed by one not of woman 
born, and yet he perishes miserably. This, briefly and meagrely 
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told, is the sole part of the apparent supernatural in “Macbeth.” 
It plays a far other and more important part as a poetical agency 
and it serves to suggest the profoundest problems that have ever 
vexed human philosophy, including the great problem of free- 
will and fixed fate—two worlds “‘twixt which life hovers like 
a star.” Considered from a purely dramatic standpoint, it is 
merely a superstitious belief acting upon a weak, wicked and 
willing soul, moving to results. ‘Considered from the poetic 
standpoint, it enchains, charms and appals the spectator. 

It is true that there is a further prophecy by the witches which 
deserves consideration. They hail Banquo father to a line of 
kings and actually show that royal line to the anxious Macbeth. 
If this be taken for actual prophecy, it much be remembered that 
its part in the drama is still solely the effect it has upon the mind 
of Macbeth, driving him to seek safety in further wrong-doing, 
and thus impelling him more swiftly and more surely to ruin. 
Within the bounds, however, of that little world for which it 
exists, the drama itself, it is not prophecy, for it is not fulfilled 
within the limits of the action. 

The temptation of Macbeth by the weird sisters is very like the 
temptation of Eve by the serpent, in Genesis. It is merely sug- 
gested to our first parents that they make the delights of the 
Garden of Eden complete by eating of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil. The witches only suggest to the 
soldier, flushed with victory and hurrying home in the hey-day 
of success, a glittering prize, fitted to round off and complete his 
glory and power. It is merely, in both cases, a shining bait 
cast out to free moral agents. There is no supernatural power or 
constraint in either case. 

Two classical instances are identical with the use of this ele- 
ment in “Macbeth.” 

When the people of Eira consulted the oracle as to their fate, 
they were told that their city would fall when a he-goat drank 
of the waters of the Neda. In the Messenian dialect the same 
word means a he-goat and a wild fig tree. When a wild fig tree, 
growing upon Neda’s banks, had grown down until its branches 
drank of the river’s waters, a soothsayer announced the oracle 
fulfilled. The Spartans attacked and the disheartened inhabitants 
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fell easy prey, not because of any truth in the oracle, but becavse 
of their own superstitious beliefs and fears. 

When the people of the Messenian town of Ithome appealed to 
the oracle, they were told that whichever of the contending 
powers—Messenia or Sparta—should first lay before the shrine 
of Jove in Ithome a hundred tripods, would be conqueror in the 
pending strife. For lack of means, the Ithomeans were hindered 
in preparing such tripods as they deemed a suitable offering. 
The Spartans, being of a practical turn of mind, hastily prepared 
a hundred small tripods, stole into Ithome by night, and laid them 
before Jove’s altar. As soon as this was noised abroad in 
Ithome, the Spartans assaulted and took the town. The Ithome- 
ans yielded to their own superstitious fears, scarcely resisting. 

In “Hamlet,” the dramatist is at great pains to give his ghost 
thorough verification. It appears thrice to three persons, and the 
third time also to Hamlet, to whom it makes ghostly impartment 
of the manner of his father’s death. Equal pains are taken to sur- 
round the ghost and its appearance with all that is ordinarily 
circumstantial to superstitious beliefs and ghostly appearances in 
popular legend. The ghost walks at midnight, and starts like a 
guilty thing at cock-crow. The talk of the guard is of old-time 
ghostly visitations, when the “sheeted dead did squeak and gibber 
in the Roman streets,” and of the superstitions concerning the 
crowing of cocks all night long near the time of our Saviour’s 
birth. When it appears to the guard upon the post of martial 
watch, the ghost is fitly clad in soldier’s garb. When it appears 
to Hamlet, and to him alone, in his mother’s chamber, it is be- 
comingly clad in night robes—“My father in his habit as he 
lived!” The stage direction in the quarto is, “Enter ghost in his 
night-gown.” 

This thorough verification was meant to enthral the spectator 
with ghostly environment; but enough of the usual concomitants 
of superstitious appearances are suggested to preserve it from 
suspicion of actual supernatural power or knowledge. As in 
“Macbeth,” it was intended that the drama should run its course 
under a subtile canopy of the weird and mysterious. Thus each 
is made, not only a rigidly practical drama of human life, motive 
and action, strictly governed by natural laws of daily force and 
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operation, but each is also invested with a rare poetic charm such 
as no dramatist save Shakespeare has ever been able to cast about 
his work, with the single exception of Goethe, in “Faust,” in 
which, however, the purely poetic supernatural element is em- 
ployed. The poet’s warrant for thus surrounding his two great 
dramas with a subtile atmosphere of the occult, the mysterious, 
the supernatural, is found in the fact that human life itself is so 
invested. Man’s life is lived out with the physical eye guiding 
his way through this natural world, and with the mind’s eye fixed 
upon and. ever glancing fearfully at the thick-crowding shadows 
of an unknown world around him. 

For all the witnesses that may testify to the appearance of the 
ghost, the suggestive point is that it is of no importance to any 
but Hamlet. With the rest, merely some strange apparition, like 
many strange appearances, accounted for or unaccountable, all 
thought of it would have faded utterly within a brief time. To 
Hamlet, already brooding over his father’s death, already more 
than suspecting his uncle, it is revelation. To him it can speak. 
What is more, to him it can speak truly, because he needs no 
ghostly messenger to tell him how his father died. His exclama- 
tion, “Oh! my prophetic soul, mine uncle!” is conclusive of his 
belief in murder. What would have been to Marcellus, Bernardo, 
and Horatio the wonder of an hour, to Hamlet imparts the man- 
ner of his father’s death—nothing more. Wonderful as is the 
complete investment of the entire drama with a very “Sleepy- 
Hollow” spell of enchantment, the ghost actually comes from the 
other world merely to tell Hamlet, that, instead of having been 
stung by a serpent while sleeping in his orchard, the king was 
slain by a subtile poison poured into his ear. Place, cir- 
cumstances, and the agent, Hamlet knew and suspected already. 
The ghostly disclosure is of the slightest. It is enough for the 
dramatist’s purpose, which was chiefly to invest the drama with a 
mysterious spell of supernaturalism, also using the superstitious 
beliefs of Hamlet as dramatic forces creating human action. 

Thence on the ghost works only through Hamlet’s belief. 
Even that is not without some mingling of doubt. Hamlet’s 
mind, suspicious and darkly brooding, treading upon the border 
line between sanity and madness, is not wholly given up to 
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hallucinations. He doubts it may be a foul fiend he has seen. 
The play within the play, framed and acted before the court, 
whether like the scene of his father’s death or not, is near enough 
to “catch the conscience of a king.” “I'll take the ghost’s word 
for a thousand pound.” From the end of the third act on to the 
end Hamlet is wholly absorbed in the fact of murder and the 
duty of vengeance, and forgets the ghost entirely. 

The ghost appears twice to Hamlet and the second time to him 
alone. When he is wrought to passion’s highest tension in the 
terrific scene with the queen mother, it comes again for the sole 
purpose of reminding him of his duty. His mother sees nothing 
although her attention is especially called to it. It appears as it 
appeared in the first scene, as a ghost of the mind should appear, 
clad fitly with time and place. The dramatist’s purpose in the 
second introduction was for its effect upon the spectator, to con- 
tinue the spell of mystery, for it really plays no other part. 

The ghost is introduced, fulfills its part as a motive power con- 
ducive to action, and its far larger and subtiler poetical part— 
comes again merely as a passing reminder to the spectator that 
it was, and then fades out entirely and is seen no more, heard of 
no more. While it still mysteriously affects the spectator to the 
very close of the drama, it has no other or further effect upon 
Hamlet, or part in the play. Curiously, it is not even mentioned 
in the two concluding acts, not when Hamlet is alone, when the 
over-wrought mind would have given out some note of it, if it 
were still remembered, not even in the friendly communings of 
Hamlet and Horatio, not even in the suggestive graveyard scene. 
There is in “Hamlet” and “Macbeth” neither veritable ghost nor 
witch, but only a semblance of these; there is a subtile working 
out of results through human belief in such agencies and in their 
presence and potency. 

In “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and in “The Tempest,” 
pitched far above the ordinary dramatic plane, in the realm of 
almost pure poetry, Shakespeare draws nearer to the method of 
the great poets, in their purely poetical works, at the same time 
keeping a carefully drawn dramatic line between his supernatural 
forces and his unfolding dramatic facts. Where he might have 
allowed the supernatural to run riot in results impossible to nat- 
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ural agencies, he yet preserved a temperance and a moderation 
which are remarkable, when we consider the character of his 
creations and how a man of meaner mould might have been 
tempted to revel in supernatural results. In “Jerusalem De- 
livered,” in “Paradise Lost,” and in the “Faery Queen,” we are 
not shocked as the spectator of a drama would be—and the reader 
of a novel ought to be—by monstrous creations producing mon- 
strous results. In these two dramas, in which Shakespeare has 
most wrought with supernatural agencies, he has been consider- 
ately careful about the manner of their use. His supernatural 
agencies are so filmy and insubstantial, or so grotesque, that the 
spectator almost feels that he has dozed, nodded and dreamed 
some light airy dream—when Puck has flitted across the stage— 
when Caliban has crawled into the scene, during some moment- 
ary nightmare—when the senses were benumbed by summer 
drowsiness, leaving the eyes yet open and the brain still conscious. 

In “The Tempest” the dramatist weaves a delicious web of 
magic about a solid tissue of fact. The play opens with a bit of 
practical navigation no expert can find flaw in. In the next scene 
Prospero appears in wizard robes with magic wand. Thence on 
the drama runs its course under the spell of a weird and pervasive 
charm that fills us with all the delights of dreamland. Prospero 
raises and lays the storm, calls spirits from the vasty deep, sends 
his minions to plague Caliban, to lead the shipwrecked mariners 
hither and thither about the enchanted isle, to bring prince and 
maid together, to confound treason, to daze and mislead Caliban 
and his drunken companions, to provide celestial music, serve 
celestial feasts, summon gods and goddesses, and to call nymphs 
and naiads to featly dance upon the yellow sands of the shelving 
shore. Magical events upon a magic island! All magic and 
mystery! And yet for all the sweet haze of an overhanging 
spirit of incantation, investing the entire drama, through which 
we see every event distorted, at bottom lies a firm, weil-con- 
structed substratum of dramatic fact, a practical chain of unfold- 
ing human life relations, about which all this magic is thinnest 
gossamer web of mere delightful frill and fringe. 

In “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” there is more of magic 
and less of dramatic fact; in “The Tempest,” there is more of 
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dramatic fact and less of magical result. While events shape 
themselves which Prospero assigns directly to his occult powers, 
yet there is no event of any great dramatic importance that might 
not have fallen out in due course of nature. The usurpation of An- 
tonio, the banishment of Prospero and Miranda and their landing 
upon a desert island, the hymeneal voyage of the king of Naples, 
the storm, the shipwreck, the escape, the dispersal upon the island, 
the conspiracies of Antonio and Caliban, the sweet and natural 
courtship of Ferdinand and Miranda, and the denouement, ro- 
mantic in themselves, are but ordinary facts of life that might 
well have run the same course without magical intervention. 
Although the events are in themselves romantic, how dry and 
barren they would seem if now divested of all the exquisite 
poetry of that magic! Prospero invests the facts with a subtile 
charm and then blows it away with a breath at the end—into air, 
into thin air—leaving a solid basis of fact. It is like the making 
of the ring in “The Ring and the Book:” 


He mingles gold 
With gold’s alloy, and duly tempering both, 
Effects a manageable mass, then works; 
But his work ended, once the thing a ring, 
Oh, there’s repristination. Just a spirt 
O’ the proper fiery acid o’er its face 
And forth the alloy unfastened flies in fume, 
While self-sufficient now the shape remains. 


The train of human motive, desires, purpose, and action has all 
the time worked itself out just as these might have done in ordi- 
nary life. Except as a poetic investiture none of that wondrous 
supernatural, with its weird creations, from the light, delicate 
Ariel down to the grotesque and earthy Caliban, is absolutely 
necessary to the dramatic results sought of natural creations, 
running from the pure and graceful Miranda down to the swinish 
Trinculo and Stephano. 

In “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” the dramatist revels in 
a wild, poetic debauch, a very midsummer nightmare, beginning 
in the capital and ending in the capital, leading the bewildered 
and enchanted spectator, meantime, through wild wood and 
tangled grove, by moonlit bank, into fairy bower shadowed with 
lithe vine, rank weeds and lush grass, dewy and fragrant beneath 
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the starlight, to repose upon flowery meads, or in leafy forest, 
listening to the music of hound and horn. An exuberance of 
magic about a thin dramatic thread! From the time we leave the 
suburbs of Athens with the lovers until we return to Athens with 
the merry royal hunting and bridal party, we are in an enchanted 
land, where all is grotesque and distorted, wild and extravagant. 
Not merely the atmosphere and setting is magical as in “The 
Tempest,” all is spell, charm and incantation. The most essential 
parts of the meagre plot are worked out by actual supernatural 
means. When we awake upon the clear morrow of all this en- 
chantment, we rub our eyes and look about us to find it all van- 
ished—Bottom merely an ass without the ass’s head, the lovers, 
who left Athens all at cross purposes, now sweetly congenial and 
agreed, but no fairy king, queen, nor court, nor sportive Puck 
anywhere. There is this difference, however, between “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” and “The Tempest.’ When Prospero 
had blown off the iridescent bubbles of his magic and drowned 
his wizard arts with his book, magic robe and staff, the fact- 
fabric was left just like any ordinary fact-fabric of this world of 
intermingling men and women. When the spectator wakes upon 
the morrow after a midsummer night’s dream in fairyland, with 
Oberon, Titania and sportive Puck, where men and women 
wander exposed to strange metamorphoses, due to the kindly or 
jealous fancies of the royal fairy, or to the malicious mirth of 
fun-loving Puck, all in a lan 4 of dewy, sweet-smelling flower and 
shrub, one essential fact—the love of Demetrius and Helena—re- 
mains as an effect due solely to supernatural power. In both 
plays there is an exuberance of fancy and imagination. In both 
the dramatist leans strongly towards a highly poetical use of the 
supernatural. The differences between them, with respect to this 
element, are chiefly differences of degree. 

In other plays Shakespeare makes minor use of the super- 
natural. In two cases the denouement is made to depend upon 
the prophecy or vision and pregnant disclosures. Even in these 
the supernatural plays but small part in the drama. Except in 
the four plays mentioned there is no investing atmosphere of 
supernaturalism such as is actual in “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” and “The Tempest,” and only apparent in “Hamlet” 
and “Macbeth.” 
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I. In “A Winter’s Tale,” III, 2, an oracle tells what the specta- 
tor already knows, its chief part being its effect upon the mind 
of Leontes, furnishing also a reason for his sudden conversion 
after the death of his son. 

II. In “Henry VI,” Part I, V. 3, the English and the prevailing 
French view of the demoniac character of Joan’s power is in- 
dicated by fiends, which appear to her upon the field of battle. 
Except to enfeeble her powers, they play no part. 

III. In ‘Henry VI,” Part II, I, 4, Eleanor, of Gloster, consults 
witches and dabbles in magic. The incident is brief and plays 
but little part. 

IV. In “Richard III,” V., 3, ghosts appear to both Richard and 
Richmond. In both cases the supernaturalism is merely a con- 
venient stage expedient for representing the dreams of good and 
bad men upon the eve of battle. 

V. In “Henry VIII,” IV, 3, Catherine’s dream of peace is pre- 
sented in the form of a vision. This is a mere stage expedient. 

VI. In “Cymbeline,” V, 4, a vision of gods and mortals ap- 
pears to Posthumus, and a written tablet is left, upon whose 
interpretation depends the denouement. While this is otherwise 
one of the most delightful dramas the master has left us, both 
the vision and the interpretation are unworthy the great dramatist, 
apparently a mere clumsy invention to get the play ended. It is 
pure supernaturalism of the poetic kind. 

VII. In “Troilus and Cressida,” Cassandra prophesies in II, 
2, and in V, 3. 

VIII. In “Julius Cesar, IV, 3, the ghost of Cesar appears 
to Brutus. This is such stage expedient as we have in “Richard 
III.” It is mere personification of the inner thoughts and senti- 
ments. 

IX. Diana appears to Pericles, V, 2, and gives him such direc- 
tions as bring about the denouement. 

X. The ghost of Banquo, “blood-boltered,” appears to Mac- 
beth. This is mere personification, for stage purposes, of the 
diseased fancies of Macbeth. It is presentable and is sometimes 
presented, without the actual appearance, although not best pre- 
sented so to any modern audience. It differs in no essential way 
from the dagger soliloquy, which is giving, in words and actions, 
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the assassin’s thoughts and feelings upon the threshold of murder. 
No man ever speaks as Hamlet and Macbeth speak in their two 
great soliloquies; but the dramatist therein unfolds with fine art 
their inmost selves. 

I know of no other writer who has made such use of man’s 
belief in the supernatural as Shakespeare has done in “Macbeth” 
and “Hamlet.” Bulwer has dealt in it suggestively and effec- 
tively, but he was merely dealing with the spiritist problems of 
the day, rather than using the supernatural for its artistic value 
after either the poetical or dramatic method; while Shakespeare, 
strangely, as rigidly practical as he was profoundly poetical, was 
merely dealing with humanity in another of the many phases he 
touched in such infinite and picturesque variety. Latter day 
novels, and especially many of third, fourth and fifth rate—none 
of first rate—are full of theosophy, spiritism, mesmerism, and 
especially of hypnotism. 

Of all forms of literature, the novel can least tolerate results 
worked out by other than purely natural means. And yet the 
novel, the drama not excepted, in the hands of great genius, is 
best fitted, as a romantic history of human life and human nature 
in their manifold complexity, for such use of the supernatural as 
Shakespeare has made in “Hamlet” and “Macbeth.” 


H. M. Doak. 


Cedarnwold, Tennessee. 
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SOME BOOKS OF GREECE AND ITALY 
I.—SomE TRANSLATIONS OF EuRIPIDEs* 


For the preservation of our literary sanity, a frequent return 
to the Greeks is essential. The writer who neglects them long 
does so at his peril. They alone combine the creative faculty with 
perfect taste. Every literature untouched by their influence is 
incoherent and unequal, mingling great thoughts with puerilities, 
sublimity with bombast, passages of splendid beauty with vast 
tracts of commonplace. In all such, the tares grow up along with 
the wheat. In other writers the critical and the creative impulse 
are rarely united in the same person. Take, for example, Shakes- 
peare, the greatest creative genius of modern times. He has ap- 
parently no capacity for self-criticism. Everything that comes 
into his mind flows forth together in a prodigious stream, 
thoughts the most beautiful and sublime that man has ever ut- 
tered, mingled with false conceits, with trifling fancies, with 
tedious trivialities. Such works were impossible to one breathing 
the air of Hellas. That strangely gifted people, to whom we owe 
all that makes life truly worth living, were dowered with an 
impeccable taste and a capacity for self-criticism that precluded 
such errors. Either they were incapable of wandering off into 
such vagaries—either they saw things only in a sane and perfect 
way, and spoke only as faultless artists, or else when they had 
written a line that was bombastic or expressive of a false conceit, 
they looked at it with the eye of a critic and blotted it out. 
Whether it is due to their naturally artistic mode of expression 
or to their severe self-criticism, the fact remains that they alone 
have produced a perfect literature, where beauty and sublimity are 
restrained within the limits of true art, where the violence of pas- 
sion leads to no distortion and where elevation of tone is con- 
sistently maintained. When others attempt this the result is 
almost sure to be an academic coldness; but with the Greeks it 
was their natural form of utterance. It is not desirable that 


*Euripides: “Medea, The Trojan Women, Electra.” By Gilbert Murray. 
The Oxford Press. 
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other races should seek to imitate them too closely. We are not 
gifted as they, and we find it difficult or impossible to breathe 
into their perfect forms the breath of a really vigorous life. But 
they remain the standards of faultless diction and artistic self- 
restraint, to which we must often go back. 
But while the necessity of recurring to the great examples 
of Greek literature is perennial, every year the relative number of 
those who can do so in the original diminishes. To acquire a 
mastery of Greek is a severe task, and there are comparatively few 
who have the time or the inclination to devote years to attaining 
proficiency in a dead language so remotely related to our own. 
Therefore, the importance of good translations from the Greek 
continually increases. If we cannot weep with Hecuba in her 
own tongue, it is well that we should do so in our own. And a 
good translation gives us far more of the spirit of the original 
than a painful digging out of its meaning by the use of grammar 
and lexicon, where the labor destroys the pleasure, and the 
glorious words which should be read at a white heat are degraded 
into grammatical exercises. As the number of those who can read 
Greek with sufficient facility really to enjoy it, and to comprehend 
its beauties, is extremely small, we should be thankful to the 
translator who presents the treasures of Greece in a form that we 
can comprehend. 

Of all the Greeks, indeed, of all the ancients, Euripides is the 
most modern. He lacks the divine fire and the lyric splendor of 
#Eschylus; he is not the serene and perfect artist that we find 
in Sophocles; but he has much that they lack. They stand on 
their lofty pedestals so far away from us, they are so purely 
Greek, the one so lofty, the other so self-poised, that much as 
we may admire them, we feel that between them and us there is 
an abysm that we can never cross. But Euripides is one of us. 
He thinks and feels as do the men of to-day. While his great 
predecessors accepted the religion of their time and devoted their 
talents to its glorification, he doubts and questions, and the ques- 
tions that he asks are those that still call to us vainly for a 
solution. While they try to justify the ways of God to man, 
he is keenly alive to the cruelty of nature and of the gods in their 
dealing with humanity. While they present only heroic passions, 
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he perceives that the deepest, the most elemental, the most im- 
portant of all passions is the love between men and women. 
He is reproached for dragging tragedy from the heights where 
it had dwelt before and bringing it down into the homes of com- 
mon men; and that reproach must be his glory. It was not in 
him to soar with A=schylus or to move with the serene and grac- 
ious dignity of Sophocles; but he walks with us poor denizens of 
earth, he feels our wrongs, he sympathizes with our love, he 
shares our grief. They bid us rise to their height; he shows us 
our hearts as they are. Despite his classic form, he is as realistic 
as Ibsen or Tolstoi, and his outlook upon life is not essentially 
different. Like them, he does not view life calmly from above, 
he plunges into its midst. He does not see the vast upward 
movement of mankind as a whole, the working together for good 
of the many discordant forces. He sees the individual act of 
cruelty and injustice, and he puts to the gods who permit such 
' things to be, questions that time has never answered. He deals 
not with heroic types, but with men and women such as we are 
to-day, and his voice is the voice that still cries in our own hearts. 

Hence a good translation of his works is a matter of peculiar 
interest. Many have attempted it, but none has succeeded in 
a way to compare with Professor Murray. When I picked up the 
volumes and saw that they were in rhymed verse, I abandoned 
hope, remembering Pope’s dreary, artificial versions of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, that have so belittled the greatest of poets and 
indeed, all Greek literature in the minds of so many English- 
speaking people. But as I read, my distrust gave way to delight 
when I found that the ornate dress was worn with such ease and 
grace that it seemed as natural as prose. Of the accuracy of 
the translations, I do not pretend to speak. The position of the 
translator as professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow, 
and the general acceptance of his critical texts of the originals 
should be a sufficient voucher for that. It is as splendid poetic 
dramas in our own tongue that I welcome them. The lan- 
guage is always chaste and classic, as becomes a translation from 
the Greek ; but it is never cold. It is very beautiful and far more 
vivid and intense than any previous version. As we read it, 
Medea, Phaedra, Hippolytus, Hecuba, Electra and the rest are 
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no longer far-off shadowy beings of heroic fable; they are living 
men and women, who feel and suffer as we, and whose doubts and 
fears and anguish we can understand, though couched in exquisite 
verse. Even to those capable of enjoying the original, the 
dramas must be a delight; and to the countless number to whom 
the Greek text is a sealed book, they are a priceless boon. The 
first volume giving the Hippolytus and the Bacchae contains a 
most illuminating essay on Euripides; but the second, with the 
Medea, the Trojan Women and the’ Electra possesses more of 
human interest. Let us hope that Professor Murray may live to 
translate all the plays of his chosen poet. There are still thirteen 
of them waiting impatiently for him to give them an English 
dress. 


Il.—Two Histories OF VENICE* 


Of the making of histories of Venice it is to be hoped there will 
be no end. Save for the histories of Greece and Rome, hers is 
perhaps the most fascinating and the most instructive. There is 
none other that touches life at so many points; none which com- 
bines so many varied interests. The student of politics finds in 
the development of her strange constitution, where unlimited 
power in the oligarchy was combined with full protection to the 
rights of the people before the law, a subject of which he can 
never tire. The lover of adventure will find in the Venetian 
annals innumerable deeds of heroic daring worthy to be ranked 
with Thermopylz and Salamis, and a continuous ferver of patriot- 
ism unequaled except in Rome and Sparta. He who loves to 
follow the intrigues of diplomacy will discover in the Venetian 
archives the most valuable body of documents in all the world, 
infinite in their scope and variety, and throwing light on every 
event in the history of Europe; for there is nowhere else 
anything to compare with the series of reports which the Venetian 
ambassadors at foreign courts sent home to their government, 
giving the most detailed information about all that was transpir- 


*Molmenti’s “History of Venice” translated by Horatio F. Brown (A. 
C. McClurg & Co.). “A Short History of Venice” by William Roscoe 
Thayer. (Macmillan.) 
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ing in the countries to which they were accredited, with the 
shrewdest estimates of the characters of the public men and the 
most careful observations on the condition of the people and the 
prospects for trade. If we are interested in ecclesiastical history 
and the struggle for religious liberty, it is Venice that taught us 
how a nation might continue good Catholics and yet maintain 
the supremacy of the temporal power and the right to freedom 
of thought and the toleration of other faiths. If we love the arts, 
Venice presents us with glories of architecture, of sculpture, and 
above all, of painting, that are an inexhaustible delight to the 
eye. The legist, too, and the political economist will find in her 
laws, particularly those relating to commerce and navigation much 
worthy of their consideration. 

With so rich a field to glean from, it is not surprising that 
the reapers are many, and that their harvest is usually worth 
while. It is difficult to make a dull book about Venice. No 
matter which of her various aspects one attempts to deal with, 
one can, unless he is an ignoramus or a fool, produce something 
of deep interest to many persons. The city which stood for so 
many centuries as Europe’s bulwark against the Ottomite, which 
saved her from subjection to the Moslem by deeds of daring on 
sea and land that must thrill the coldest heart; the city that 
brought to the half-barbaric West, the wealth, the civilization, the 
splendor and the arts of the Orient; the city where riches led to 
no degeneracy, but in whose aristocracy worthy sire gave place 
to worthy son in long succession, and whose proud nobles were 
always ready to sacrifice their own lives and the lives of their 
children on the altar of the republic; the city that produced the 
most gorgeous school of painting that the world has ever seen, 
worthy to stand beside the art of Greece as a national manifes- 
tation ; of such a city we can never weary of reading. From the 
day when the bold spirits who preferred the hard life among the 
marshes to submission to the barbarian conqueror, gathered on 
their wretched sand-banks barely raised above the sea, through 
their long rise to power and greatness and their slow decline, 
the story is one whose every page is full of instruction and de- 
light. Nor was her decay due to any degeneration of her princes 
or people, but merely to the discovery of the Cape route to the 
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Indies, which cut off her commerce with the East, and left her 
stranded upon the shores of time; and it was only this enforced 
idleness that brought corruption to her sons. 

She made her mistakes. While trusting her own nobility and 
people upon the sea and in foreign lands, where they displayed 
a heroism and patriotic devotion almost unparalleled in the annals 
of war, on the Italian mainland she adopted the wretched system 
of mercenaries under hired condottieri which the distrust of their 
subjects on the part of the neighboring despots had rendered uni- 
versal; and she suffered in consequence. And her whole plan of 
continental aggrandizement was a blunder. It is true that she 
governed her conquered provinces wisely and well, so that they 
grew to love her rule; but they were always a source of weakness, 
like the French possessions of medizval England, or our Phil- 
ippines to-day; territory which she might be called upon to de- 
fend at any moment against overwhelming odds and at great 
disadvantage. But in saving Europe from the Moslem invasion 
she performed a service unequaled in the annals of mankind since 
the days of Marathon and Platzea; and those subject to her do- 
minion enjoyed a protection for life, property and civil rights 
then seldom known in other lands. 

It is therefore with peculiar pleasure that one takes up a his- 
tory of Venice. No matter what his tastes, he is sure to find 
something to interest him in the record of her glorious achieve- 
ments; and the exploits of her sons are so heroic that we can 
never tire of reading of them as they are recorded by different 
hands in various styles, 

I confess that I had never read Signor Molmenti’s History in 
its Italian dress. But I was familiar with him as one most 
learned in the annals of his country, and who had written much 
about Venetian art; and it was with great pleasure that I re- 
ceived the handsome and beautifully illustrated volumes in their 
English translation. But my satisfaction upon reading the first 
two volumes—the only ones that have yet appeared—was far 
from complete. He has no grasp on the subject. You are given 
a mass of details, all interesting in themselves, particularly to 
one fairly familiar with the history of Venice, but which fail to 


make a vital whole. You cannot see the forest for the trees 
22 
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and the underbrush. It is material for history, but it is not his- 
tory. If you know the story already you find much to illustrate 
it; but from this book alone one would get very little concep- 
tion of the subject. To one specially interested in Venetian 
history the book is valuable, but it can never be popular. The 
name of the translator, Mr. Horatio F. Brown, the accomplished 
writer on things Venetian, is a sufficient guaranty of the excel- 
lence of the English version. It has only one fault—the numerous 
extracts from the old chronicles are left in the original. Some 
are in Latin; but the majority are in an ancient Italian, incom- 
prehensible even to those familiar with the modern speech, and 
it is these parts that especially need translation. 

The failure of Signor Molmenti’s work to accomplish the true 
purposes of history causes one to turn again to Mr. Thayer’s 
book. It is some two years since it appeared; but it is never too 
late to speak well of a good thing. This is a true history. It 
sees its subject steadily and sees it whole. It is a vigorous and 
masterly presentation of the Venetian story by one who writes 
out of the fullness of knowledge, and with a firm grasp of his 
subject as an entirety. He shows us the growth of Venice as an 
organic development, and he writes of her exploits and her glories 
with fullest sympathy and in a lively and vigorous style that 
gives a sense of reality to it all. Of the short histories of Venice 
it is easily the best, combining narrative skill with sound learn- 
ing. Mr. Thayer is insistent upon the part which Venice played 
in her battle for freedom of religion against the encroachments 
of Rome and exultant over the failure of the last interdict and the 
triumph of the civil authorities under the guidance of Fra Paolo 
Sarpi; so that his work will not be acceptable to rigid Catholics ; 
and while his appreciation of Venetian art is ardent and as a 
whole just, I cannot share in his preference for the fiery and un- 
certain Tintoretto over the serene and perfect Titian. But on 
the whole he who seeks to understand Venetian history and has 
not time to make of it a special study wili find in Mr. Thayer’s 
book the most satisfactory single volume upon the subject. If 
he has not read it, he should do so; if he has, he will turn to it 
again with more pleasure and appreciation after reading Signor 
Molmenti’s rather incoherent volumes. 
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III.—Sicismonpo MALATESTA* 


Sigismondo Malatesta, tyrant of Rimini, is one of the most 
striking figures of the Italian Renaissance. Cunning as a fox, 
bold, quick and treacherous as a tiger, cruel as a hyena, never 
hesitating to gratify any passion, however base, in any way, 
however atrocious, he was a monster of perverse wickedness. 
Yet he was also a man of charming manners, and an intelligent 
patron of literature and the fine arts, one of the princes most 
active in the revival of learning, whose court was thronged with 
poets and scholars, painters, sculptors and architects, musicians 
and dancers, the home of pleasure and the Muses. And through 
his terrible life there runs like a golden thread his undying love 
for the fair and accomplished Isotta, whom he finally made his 
duchess. And to her he raised the most characteristic monument 
of the Renaissance, the Malatesta Temple, a Christian church 
whose walls are adorned largely with sculptures of the heathen 
gods, and which is dedicated, not to the Mother of Christ, but to 
his own fair mistress. 

When we saw that so accomplished a writer as Mr. Hutton had 
taken up so fascinating a subject, we welcomed his book with en- 
thusiasm. But we were doomed to disappointment. He puts it 
into the form of a contemporary chronicle. He does his work 
marvelously well, writing exactly as the maundering old chron- 
iclers were accustomed to write, so that one can hardly believe 
the work to be modern; filling his pages with tedious details of 
wars and political intrigues, as the old chroniclers were in the 
habit of doing; but it presents no vital picture of Sigismondo or 
his times. He who really wants to know something about the 
famous tyrant of Rimini will learn more from the article on that 
city in the Encyclopedia Britannica, by the able hand of Professor 
Pasquale Villari, than from all this volume. It is unfortunate 
that so capable a man as Mr. Hutton should have devoted him- 
self to this curious experiment, when he might have given us 
the vivid, life-like picture of this strange being that is still lacking 
in English. G. B. Ross. 


Little Rock, Arkansas. 


*Sigismondo Malatesta. By Edward Hutton. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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THE WIT AND HUMOR OF THE OLD TESTAMENT * 


In one of those charming and delightful bits of self-revelation 
in “Tom Brown’s School Days,” the author tells us how his hero 
was amazed and almost shocked at the way little Arthur referred 
to the wars and battles in the Old Testament. It was as though 
they were all matters of recent occurrence and were as real and 
thrilling as any incidents in the history of his own country; that 
Moses, Joshua, Jephthah, Gideon and Elijah were not mere 
names, but stood for real men, fighting real battles, achieving real 
victories. 

Many Christians to-day are very much like honest Tom Brown. 
They have been so long accustomed to regard everything in the 
Old Testament in such a solemn way that they fail altogether to 
realize that it is an intensely human Book. Let us be glad that 
this narrow and one-sided view is slowly but surely passing away. 
Wé are coming to take the Old Testament for what it professes 
to be, not what pre-conceived conceptions would like to make it. 
The Old Testament is pre-eminently a human Book; yet it is 
also a Book saturated through and through with the divine Spirit 
of Almighty God. Just because it is so, it will forever appeal to 
men and women as one of those few immortal literary master- 
pieces which will never grow old, but which will last as long as 
the race lasts, because in it are enshrined the deepest, the holiest, 
the loftiest thoughts, which have ever come out of the heart of 
humanity. 

In this marvelous Book—which constitutes the literature of 
the Jewish people—are there any elements of wit and humor? In 
a book which appeals to all classes of men are there any indica- 
tions that its writers possessed a sense of the ludicrous? Or, can 
any of their writings be regarded as devoted to the muse of 
comedy? 

Before we answer this question, we must make a few remarks 


*The first part of this essay originally appeared in the pages of The 
Church Standard several years ago. It has since been thoroughly revised 
and re-written. 
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relative to the nationality of the writers who produced the books 
of the Old Testament. 

The Jewish race is Semitic in its origin, and the Semites have 
never been noted for their sense of humor. They have wit, keen 
and flashing as a Damascus blade. They possess the dangerous 
gift of sarcasm and can pour it forth in a stream of impassioned 
eloquence like molten lava, scorching and blasting everything 
that comes across its path. They have, too, that terribly effective 
weapon of raillery, which, like a storm of hail, beats upon the sub- 
ject attacked. In a word, a Jew has all the sharper forms of 
humor to perfection—wit, sarcasm, raillery, irony, mockery; but 
broad farce, genial fun, delicate and playful fancy, is seemingly 
absent from the child of Abraham. Of course, it goes without 
saying that the Hebrew was and is great in pathos and tragedy ; 
but of the softer side of humanity, genial and genuine humor, he 
knows next to nothing. Nature has apparently cast him in too 
stern and sober a mould, and the loud laughter of the Greek— 
except it be in withering mockery—is foreign to the race that 
produced Moses and St. Paul. 

Let me say, also, that I approach the subject of wit and humor 
in the Old Testament in no spirit of irreverence. The individual, 
who for the sake of a laugh, will twist the simple and primary 
meaning of Scripture to his own ends, is worthy only of con- 
tempt and ridicule. Anthony Trollope says somewhere that cler- 
gymen are the most irreverent lot of men on the face of the 
earth, and we can almost believe it when some noble passage has 
been spoiled by some brainless, clerical jester. But the springs 
of humor lie embedded in the very constitution of man himself, 
and we must take into account this important element of human 
greatness before we can estimate any author and his work aright. 
Wit and humor are not things remote from human life; on the 
contrary, they are among those ingredients which go to make up 
the character of the average man and the average woman. 

The Jew, as we have said, had and has a marvelously keen wit. 
Let me prove this by some quotations from the Book of Prov- 
erbs. Take that shrewd advice about bad manners at table and 
of eating too much of the good things set before us: 
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When thou sittest to eat with a ruler consider diligently him that is 
set before thee, and - a knife to thy throat if thou be a man given to 


appetite. 

Again, if we are tempted to be too intimate with our friends, 
let us remember what the wise old king warned his readers: 

Let thy foot be seldom in thy neighbor’s house lest he be weary of 
thee and hate thee. 
As poor Richard sagely remarked: “After three days, men 
grow wearied of a wench, a guest and rainy weather.” Our own 
proverb, “too much familiarity breeds contempt,” is but an echo 
of the thought to be found in the Book of Proverbs. 

It is better to dwell in the corners of the housetop than with a con- 


tentious woman in a wide house; it is better to dwell in a desert land 
than with a fretful and contentious woman. 


These verses do but show us that human nature has not changed 
very much, and that the ladies, God bless them, do occasionally 
make their liege lords long for the quietude of the prairies. 
There are numerous references to the wise fool, to the man who 
knows everything, who is wise in his own conceit: 
A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod for the back of 
fools. 
This must surely have served for Benjamin Franklin’s remark: 
“Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in no other.” 


Again: 

Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar with a pestle among 
bruised corn, yet will not his foolishness depart from him— 
a sentiment which perhaps can be expressed in another way by 
the proverb, “He who falls in love with himself will have no 
rivals,” 

Some of the mishaps and mortifications that will come to a 
man making use of a fool are given: 


He that sendeth a message by the hand of a fool cutteth off his own 
hand and feet, and drinketh in damage. 


The failings of a lazy man are graphically portrayed: 


As vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, so is the sluggard to 
them that send him. 
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The wretch is always ready with an excuse not to work: 


There is a lion without—I shall be murdered in the streets. As the 
door turneth upon its hinges, so doth the sluggard upon his bed. 


He is so abominably lazy that 


he burieth his hand in the dish; it wearieth him to bring it again to 
his mouth. 


The man who has no tact and is always blundering is clearly 
outlined : 


As one that taketh off a garment in cold weather, and as vinegar upon 
nitre, so is he that singeth songs to an heavy heart. 


The man who is a colossal bore to his friends by forever talk- 
ing is depicted with cameo distinctness : 


He that blesseth his friend with a loud voice, rising early in the morn- 
ing, it shall be accounted a curse to him. 


The absolute inability of a man to stop a woman from using 
her tongue is humorously stated: 


A continual dropping in a very rainy day and a contentious woman are 
alike: he that would restrain her, restraineth the wind. 


Another indication, by the way, that Solomon was a very wise 
man, for his experience, certainly on this point, must have been 
extensive. 


The irony of the poor man having no friends is not forgotten, 
though we can well believe that tears were not very distant from 
the eyes of the writer of the following: 


Wealth addeth many friends; but the poor is separated from his 
friend. Many will entreat the favor of the liberal man: and every man is 
a friend to him that giveth gifts. All the brethren of the poor do hate him: 
how much more do his friends go far from him. 


Here is a little picture from our great human comedy, which 
we can appreciate even though it was painted two milleniums 
ago—the joy of the merchant who has made a good bargain. We 
see him rub his hands and exclaim to the seller: 


It is naught, it is naught, but when he is gone his way then he boast- 
eth. 
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The misfortunes of a man who goes security for a stranger, and 
of him who indulges in the folly of needlessly intermeddling with 
other people’s business is comically told in two proverbs: 


He that is surety for a stranger will smart for it; but he that hateth 
suretyship is sure; 


and the fate of the busybody: 


He that passeth by and vexeth himself with strife, belonging not to 
him, is like one that taketh a dog by the ears. 


The folly of the man who would handle pitch and not be soiled 
is shown in the maxim: 

Walk with wise men and thou shalt be wise; but the companions of 
fools shall smart for it. 
A thought, by the way, Poor Richard expresses: “He that 
lies down with dogs shall rise up with flees.” 

The rage that comes to all of us when we realize that we have 
trusted in the wrong person is thus set forth: 


Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of trouble, is like a broken 
tooth and a foot out of joint. 


The abominable practical joker is not let off in the Book of 
Proverbs. Indeed the writer of the following must have suf- 
fered from the effects of this perennial fool: 


As a madman who casteth firebrands, arrows and death, so is the man 
who deceiveth his neighbor, and saith, Am I not in sport? 


There are many social silhouettes which though keenly satir- 
ical are amusing. Take, for example, the drunkard. The author 
approaches the matter in the form of a conundrum: 

Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? Who hath contention? Who 


hath complainings? Who hath wounds without cause? Who hath redness 
of eyes? 


The answer is then given: 


They that tarry long at the wine; they that go to seek out mixed 
wine. 


Next, with marvelous distinctness, is shown all the ludicrous 
mistakes and dangers the drunken man wanders into: 
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Thine eyes shall behold strange things and thine heart shall utter fro- 
ward things. Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the midst of the 
sea, or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast. 


That is to say, the man who is drunk will doubtless see snakes, 
betray valuable secrets, wander into the sea, not knowing, or 
will try and go to bed on the top of a mast. When the debauch 
is over, the poor, wretched fool cries out: 


They have stricken me and I was not hurt; they have beaten me and 
I felt it not. 


And the last final touch, when the drunkard, reeling along has 
just sense enough to cry out: 


When shall I awake? 


completes the picture. Surely drunkenness has never been more 
graphically or humorously portrayed than in this quotation from 
the Book of Proverbs. 

We might, if we had time, go into the matter of riddles and 
dark sayings of the Old Testament. We know it was customary 
to indulge in innocent sports of this kind at marriage feasts and 
other festivals; but the peculiar genius of the race showed itself 
in the vinegar which it injected into a riddle. Think of the biting 
sarcasm of Jotham as he chants his conundrum about the bram- 
ble and the other trees to Abimelech; or of that great, big, laugh- 
ter-loving hero, Samson, making a ghastly joke in his prayer to 
Jehovah, as he was tugging and swaying at the pillars of the 
heathen temple: “O Lord Jehovah, remember me now; and 
strengthen me now, only this once, O God, that I may be avenged 
of the Philistines (not for both of my lost eyes—but) for one of 
my two eyes!” 

There is another example of Semitic humor in the prologue to 
the majestic poem of Job. It is the character of Satan—the 
mocking, skeptical, sneering critic of the sorely-tried patriarch. 
Two great poets noticed this: Goethe and Burns. The former 
in Faust uses the Biblical conception to help him delineate 
Mephistopheles ; while the latter in his “Address to the Deil,” 
refers to the very scene as given in the book of Job. We readily 
recall the racy Scotch words: 
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D’ye mind that day, when in a bizz 

Wi’ reekit duds, an‘ reestit gizz, 

Ye did present your smoutie phiz 
*Mang better folk, 

An sklented on the man of Uz 
Your spitefu’ joke? 


And again, in his terrific sarcasm of “The Holy Fair,” the 
Scottish bard goes back to this same scene from Job: 


Now a’ the congregation o’er 
Is silent expectation ; 
For Moodie speels the holy door, 
Wi’ tidings o’ damnation: 
Should Hornie, as in ancient days, 
"Mang sons of God present him, 
The very sight o’ Moodie’s face, 
To’s his ain het hame had sent him 
Wi’ fright that day! 


But there are other examples of humor in the book of Job. It 
is true they are sarcastic and bitter. Recall that speech where 
Job, sick and tired with the pious platitudes of Zophar, crushes 
him with these words: 


No doubt but ye are the people, 

And wisdom shall die with you. 

But I have understanding as well as you; 

I am not inferior to you, 

Yea, who knoweth not such things as these? 


Zophar, however, as we all know, is backed up by Eliphaz, 
who hurls at Job this cutting reply: 


Art thou the first man that was born? 

Or wast thou brought forth before the hills? 
Hast thou heard the secret counsel of God 
And dost thou restrain wisdom to thyself? 


There are other examples, as for instance, Job’s outcry: 


O that ye would altogether hold your peace, and it should be your 
wisdom ; 


but enough has been shown to prove that one of the greatest 
poems in the world contains this essentially human characteristic. 
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Thus, from the quotations so far given, I think we can see that 
the writers of the Old Testament did possess a certain kind of 
humor. True, it is a humor that bites and cuts; nevertheless, we 
ought to be glad that our Bible contains it. For if the Bible is 
to be—as we most devoutly believe it is—the one great Book that 
will appeal to and answer all the desires and dreams of men, then 
it must contain this important element of humor which goes to 
the make-up of the average man. As dear old Doctor Holmes, 
in his delightfully wise and witty way, remarks: “The ludicrous 
has its place in the universe; it is not a human invention, but 
one of the Divine ideas, illustrated in the practical jokes of kit- 
tens and monkeys long before Aristophanes or Shakespeare.” 

When we pass from the humors of society—of which the book 
of Proverbs is so full—and ask ourselves are there any other ex- 
amples of humor in the Old Testament, we are met with an em- 
barrassment of riches, provided we stretch the word humor to 
take in satire, irony and ridicule. The great preachers of the Old 
Testament—the Prophets—used time and time again these effect- 
ive weapons. Think of Elijah on Mount Carmel and his stinging 
sarcasm towards the priests of Baal: 


Cry aloud; for he is a god; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or 
he is in a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked! 


As might be expected the raillery of poet and prophet was es- 
pecially directed against idolatry. Nowhere else in ancient or 
modern times can we find such blistering mockery as meets us in 
the Psalms and the prophetical books. 

Think of these verses from the 115th Psalm: 


Their idols are silver and gold: even the work of men’s hands. 

They have mouths, and speak not: eyes have they, and see not. 

They have ears, and hear not: noses have they, and smell not. 

They have hands, and handle not: feet have they, and walk not: neither 
speak they through their throat. 

They that make them are like unto them: and so are all such as put 
their trust in them! 


Again, turn to Jeremiah. We are so accustomed to think of 
this prophet as weeping and wailing over the sins of his people 
that these stinging lines may considerably surprise us: 
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For the customs of the people are vain: for one cuttecth a tree out of 
the forest, the work of the hands of the workman, with the ax. 

They deck it with silver and gold; they fasten it with nails and ham- 
mers, that it move not. 

They are upright as the palm tree, but speak not; they must needs be 
borne, because they cannot go. Be not afraid of them: for they cannot do 
evil, neither also is it in them to do good. 


I give one more quotation from the Prophets: it is from the 
writings of the poet-statesman, Isaiah. It is where the prophet, 
using every resource of the orator, pours forth his ridicule upon 
the king of Babylon. By a splendid flight of the imagination he 
pictures Sheol—the pale land of ghosts—excited and perturbed at 
the advent of the Babylonish monarch: 


How art thou fallen from the heavens, O Shining One, son of the 
dawn! How art thou hewn to the ground, that didst overpower the na- 
tions. And thou didst say in thine heart, “To the heavens will I go up, 
above the stars of God will I raise my throne, and I will sit on the 
mountain of assembly in the recesses of the north: I will go up above the 
heights of the clouds, I will make myself like the most high!” Nevertheless 
thou art brought down to Sheol, to the recesses of the pit. Those who see 
thee shall look narrowly and gaze earnestly at thee. “Is this the man who 
made the earth to tremble, who made kingdoms to quake, who made the 
world as a wilderness, and broke down the cities thereof, who released not 
his prisoners to their home? All the kings of the earth, even all of them, 
lie in honor, each one in his house: and thou art flung away from thy 
grave as an abhorred shoot, clothed with those who are slain, who art 
thrust through with the sword, as a carcass trodden under foot.— (Cheyne’s 
Translation). 


Can there be a finer example of blasting mockery than this 
taunt-song? i know of none in ail literature that can equal it. 
The only modern writer that approaches it is Carlyle. In his 
noble commentary on the Book of Isaiah, George Adam Smith 
brings to our notice the parallel between this passage and the 
death of Louis the Unforgotten. The English prophet, in his 
history of the French Revolution, must surely have been reading 
Isaiah to have enabled him to write: 


Yes, poor Louis, Death has found thee. No palace walls or life guards, 
gorgeous tapestries or gilt buckram or stiffest ceremonial could keep him 
out: he is here, at thy very life breath and will extinguish it. Thou, 
whose whole existence hitherto was a chimera and scenic show, at length 
becomest a reality: sumptuous Versailles bursts asunder, like a dream, 
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into void Immensity: Time is done, and all the scaffolding of time falls 
wrecked with hideous changour round thy soul: the pale kingdoms yawn: 
there must thou enter naked, all unking’d and await what is appointed thee. 

In a consideration of the wit and humor of the Old Testa- 
ment we cannot ignore the question: Did our Lord possess this 
important and valuable adjunct of human happiness? We know 
that He realized the dream of Isaiah, ‘ta man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief.” Several times we read that He wept, and 
upon one occasion—at the grave of Lazarus—He gave way to 
uncontrollable physical manifestations of sorrow. We never 
read that He laughed, though His first miracle was wrought 
at a marriage feast at which there must have been laughter and 
merry-making, and our Lord would never—like some of His 
ancient and modern followers—have acted as a kill-joy to those 
about Him. 

From my own point of view I answer most emphatically, “Of 
course our Lord possessed a sense of humor.” He could not 
have been the ideal man if He had not. What is more there are 
clear and abundant evidences of it scattered throughout the Gos- 
pels, which he who seeks can easily find. 

We must remember that Jesus Christ was born of a Jewess, 
and as such would inherit—in His human nature—those racial 
characteristics peculiar to the children of Abraham. Now a Jew 
has never been noted for his sense of genial humor, but of wit 
and satire he has possessed more than his share. No one, as I 
have tried to show, could laugh so terribly as the Hebrew proph- 
ets. Their sarcasm, like the destroying tempest, would sweep 
everything before them. They possessed in a supreme degree 
all the sharper elements of humor: wit, satire, raillery, sarcasm, 
and they did not hesitate to use them when the occasion de- 
manded it. Thus our Lord unquestionably inherited those spe- 
cial forms of humor which we inseparably associate with the 
Hebrew race. 

To give you some examples—and they are scattered broadcast 
throughout the Gospel story—turn for a moment to the parables, 
the most characteristic form of our Lord’s teaching. If it were 
not in the New Testament, would we not at once perceive the 
humor underlying the parable of “The Friend at Midnight?” 
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Which of you shall have a friend, and shall go unto him at midnight, 
and say unto him, “Friend, lend me three loaves; for a friend of mine in 
his journey is come to me, and I have nothing to set before him.” 

And he from within shall answer and say: “Trouble me not: the door is 
now shut, and my children are with me in bed; and I cannot rise and 
give thee.” 

I say unto you, though he will not rise and give him, because he is his 
friend, yet because of his importunity he will arise and give him as many 
as he needeth. 


Take, again, the story of the persistent widow and the unjust 
judge. What a rare bit of satire is the comment of the judge 
to himself: 


Though I fear not God, nor regard man; yet because this widow troub- 
leth me, I will do her justice, lest she wear me out by her continual 
coming. 


Think, also, of the measureless sarcasm in the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. A priest, upon whom was laid the obligation 
to relieve suffering, a Levite, who occupied almost as important 
a part, and who was consecrated by the law of Moses, held up to 
undying ridicule and a Samaritan—a common layman at that— 
placed above their heads! 

The truth is—and let us never forget it—wit and humor can 
be used to teach the profoundest ethical lessons. Christ made 
use of them and He has been followed by His disciples throughout 
the centuries. The reason is that some people can be reached in 
no other way. With skins as tough as a rhinoceros hide they 
are impervious to argument and reason; their complacency, how- 
ever, can sometimes be disturbed by the stilletto of wit or the 
rapier of sarcasm! 

But there are plenty of other examples of Christ’s wit and 
humor, besides the parables. We may call to mind that clash of 
wit between the Galilean prophet and the Syro-Phenician woman. 

Christ and His disciples are making a journey through the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon. It is a part of the country specially 
and peculiarly detested by the orthodox Jews of His day. Charles 
Lamb, in one of his charming essays, speaks of his antipathy to a 
Jew, a Scotchman and a Quaker ; but the genial humorist’s dislike 
was as moonlight to sunlight compared with the hereditary loath- 
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ing of a Jerusalemite or a Galilean for the natives of Canaan. 
They were a race accursed of God and man. The dark record 
of centuries of rancour and mutual hate separated them. This 
must be understood before we can appreciate the conduct of the 
disciples and the moral sublimity of the Christ as He rose supe- 
rior to national and religious prejudices. 

And behold a woman of Canaan came out of the same coasts and cried 
unto Him, saying: 

Have mercy upon me, O Lord, thou Son of David. My daughter is 
grievously vexed with a devil! 


It was a piercing cry, but the Master passes it by unheeded. 
The disciples, no doubt, secretly glad that their Leader will have 
nothing to do with her, now come forward and urgently beseech 
Him to send her away. Why should their journey be stopped by 
the cries of a Syro-Phenician mendicant? The Master has other 
things to do than to attend to the wants of the scum of Palestine. 
Christ, in answer to their plea, says: 


I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the House of Israel, 
and passes on His way. But the woman is not to be beaten off. 
She follows the little company and again is heard the pathetic cry: 
Lord, help me. 


This time the Saviour speaks, not to His disciples, but to the 
despairing woman who will not be denied: 


It is not meet to take the children’s bread and to cast it unto dogs. 


Quick as a flash comes the response: 


Truth, Lord; yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their mas- 
ter’s table! 


The answer so full of wit and yet so full of pathos lightens up 
the whole scene, and we rejoice almost as much as the anxious 


mother, as we hear the words: 


O woman, great is thy faith! For this saying go thy way; the devil 
is gone out of thy daughter. 


This incident surely ought to convince any one that our Lord 
appreciated wit and quickness of repartee. For one, I am frank 
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to say, I believe that the Christ thoroughly enjoyed the apt rep! 
of the woman. If we could only shake ourselves free from for- 
ever studying every incident in the Life of the Son of God in the 
spirit of gloomy seriousness, we should bring the Master much 
nearer to our hearts. 

Once more, think of the half-sad, pathetic irony of Christ’s 
words to the multitudes respecting the gross inconsistency of His 
enemies : 


Whereunto shall I liken this generation? It is like unto children sit- 
ting in the markets, and calling unto their fellows, and saying: “We have 
piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we have mourned unto you, and 
ye have not lamented. For John came neither eating and drinking, and 
they say, He hath a devil.” The Son of Man came eating and drinking, 
and they say, “Behold a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners. And wisdom is justified of her children.” 


Mention, also, must be made of the Nazarene Carpenter’s 
measureless satire on the Pharisees. A noted writer thus speaks 
of this characteristic: 


His exquisite irony * * * always struck to the heart. Eternal 
darts, they remain fixed in the wound. The Nessus-shirt of ridicule was 
woven by Jesus with divine art. Masterpieces of lofty raillery, His traits 
are written in lines of fire upon the flesh of the hypocrite and the pre- 
tended devotee. Incomparable traits, traits worthy of a Son of God. 
Thus, a God alone can kill. Socrates and Moliére but graze the skin. He 
carries fire and madness into the marrow of the bones! 


I add but one more positive proof from the pages of the New 
Testament that our Lord did not always wear a sad and careworn 
countenance, but that, on the contrary, His face must often have 
been radiant with smiles as He detected the elements of joy and 
humor in life. Little children turned to Him as flowers turn to 
the sun. They would never have done this unless Christ had 
smiled upon them. 

GEORGE DOWNING SPARKS. 

Babylon, Long Island. 


DISRAELI AS A NOVELIST 


Tacitus observes of two great statesmen of antiquity, Cicero 
and Cesar, that they both wrote poems, but that Caesar was the 
more fortunate of the two, inasmuch as fewer people knew that he 
had done so. In recent ages more than one statesman, like Rich- 
elieu and Frederick the Great, has made excursions into the litera- 
ture of the imagination, but none, it is safe to say, with the same 
success as the late Earl of Beaconsfield. To be sure, from the 
chronological point of view, it was the novelist in Disraeli who 
developed into the statesman and not the statesman into the 
novelist ; but this point of view is in reality deceptive, for from 
the very beginning the tastes and ambitions of Disraeli lay in 
the direction of public life. With the exception of ‘ Venetia” 
and ‘Henrietta Temple,”’ every book that he wrote during the 
period of waiting which he had to pass through before he could 
gratify these ambitions, shows that his heart was set on that 
objeét, and once he had entered the political arena. he used his 
gift of novel-writing almost entirely as an instrument for pro- 
moting his views on public questions of the day. It is a proof, 
however, of the genuine talents which he possessed as a writer 
of fiction that his fame as a statesman has not wholly eclipsed 
his fame as a man of letters. Not even the despotic authority 
of Richelieu could make men read his tragedies and the works 
of Frederick the Great interest the student of history, or, per- 
haps, even more of psychology, rather than the student of 
literature. On the other hand, the earlier novels of Disraeli 
have an interest of their own and although it must be confessed 
that but for his fame as a statesman they would probably have 
shown something of that alacrity in the art of sinking, which 
most good things as well as bad in this world display, neverthe- 
less, conditions being what they are, few people who are drawn 
to the best of these novels, from whatever motive, will regret the 
time spent in their perusal. 

There is one thing about Disraeli’s contributions to fiétion 
which the fame of his public career is peculiarly apt to make us 
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forget, and that is their bulk. Not including “The Rise of 
Iskander,” his early burlesques and the posthumous fragment 
which was published a year or so ago, Disraeli produced eleven 
novels in all. In mere numbers this surpasses the achievement 
of two of the greatest novelists of the Victorian era—namely, 
Thackeray and George Eliot—and when it comes to counting 
pages it will probably be found that his produétion does not 
fall behind theirs in this regard. And this is not the fertility of 
the mere skilful bookmaker or purveyor for circulating libraries. 
Whatever may be the defeéts of Disraeli’s novels, one must ac- 
knowledge that in charaéterization and even in matters of formal 
style—barring an occasional idiosyncrasy such as the violent 
inversion of subje¢t and verb or the use of ‘and which”’ after an 
adje¢tive, in which combination of words he, like Queen Viétoria, 
could never see that the “and’’ was superfluous— Disraeli’s 
novels were carefully written. It is an extraordinary circum- 
stance, then, that one of the most eminent and a¢tive statesmen 
of the nineteenth century should have been also one of its most 
prolific and successful novelists. Certainly, Disraeli possessed 
the purely literary faculty in a higher degree than any other 
English Prime Minister. 

Disraeli’s career as a novelist, as is well known, began in the 
year that he came of age. In 1826 was published his first novel, 
“Vivian Grey,” when the author was only twenty-one. Froude 
has justly remarked of this book that it is “nothing but a loud 
demand on his contemporaries to recognize how clever a man 
has appeared among them,” and Disraeli himself in re-publishing 
it deprecated criticism of it as the work of a boy. “Vivian 
Grey” is undoubtedly one of the novels which would remain un- 
read to-day but for its author’s subsequent fame. As it is, how- 
ever, when we read it in the light of Disraeli’s career, it is in its 
earlier portions a work of decided interest— especially so, inas- 
much as it shows that on the very threshold of life he had laid 
down for himself a plan of aétion for thrusting himself forward 
in the world which he was destined to carry out with remarkable 
fidelity. Even the title which was the crown of all his successes 
seems to have been already hovering in his mind, for one of the 
characters in the book is Lord Beaconsfield. His blatant racial 
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egotism appears here without disguise. ‘“Shrined in the secret 
chamber of your soul,”’ says Mrs. Lorraine to Vivian, ‘there is 
an image before which you bow down in adoration, and that 
image is yourself.” 

Nevertheless, the style of the book is one of the utmost 
vivacity; it sparkles with epigram and it is filled with the 
audacity of exuberant youth, so that the portion which really 
engages his interest—that, namely, which depicts the school- 
days and the early efforts of Vivian Grey, aéias Disraeli, to 
get into political life—is highly entertaining. One may re- 
mark that the very method which Vivian Grey adopted to gain 
political influence is the same as that which Disraeli actually 
adopted, only he was more successful than his fictitious hero— 
for, just as Vivian made use of the Marquess of Carabas, so did 
Disraeli of Lord George Bentinck, when he first assumed the 
reins of leadership of the Conservative party. Says Vivian Grey 
to Cleveland: ‘There is that at work in England which taken 
at the tide may lead on to fortune. I see this, sir, I, a young 
man, uncommitted in political principles, unconneéted in public 
life, feeling some confidence, I confess, in my own abilities but 
desirous of availing myself, at the same time, of the powers of 
others. Thus situated, I find myself working for the same end, 
as my Lord Carabas and twenty other men of similar calibre, 
mental and moral; and sir, am I to play the hermit in the drama 
of life, because, perchance, my fellow-aétors may be sometimes 
fools and occasionally knaves? If the Marquess of Carabas has 
done you the ill service which Fame says he has, your sweetest 
revenge will be to make him your tool; your most perfeét tri- 
umph, to rise to power by his influence.’”’ Lord George Ben- 
tinck was neither a knave nor a fool and there was no confli& 
between him and Disraeli, but in accepting him as his nominal 
chief because of his powerful family conneétions we may be sure 
that Disraeli, regarded him merely as a tool in securing his own 
advancement. 

The author's whole attitude towards life, including his code 
of political conduét, is so openly expressed in this, the first 
of his books, that it furnishes us with the key to his aétions 
in some of the crises of his career. So, for instance, after the 
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following passage it will take a good deal of argument to con- 
vince us that his invectives against Sir Robert Peel were not 
really inspired by disappointment on not receiving office and 
that he did not deliberately make that statesman the objeét of 
his philippics after studied calculation, without regard to the 
question at issue, that this was the best way to advance his for- 
tunes. This is the passage: ‘Cleveland is neglected in the dis- 
tribution of official appointments. When the hour of reward 
came, Mr. Lorraine and his friends unfortunately forgot their 
youthful champion. He remonstrated and they smiled ; he re- 
minded them of private friendships and they answered him with 
political expediency. Mr. Cleveland went down to the house 
and attacked his old co-mates in a spirit of unexampled bitter- 
ness. He examined in review the various members of the party 
that had deserted him. They trembled on their seats while they 
writhed beneath the keenness of his satire; but when the orator 
came to Mr. President Lorraine, he flourished the tomahawk on 
high like a wild chieftan ; and the attack was so awfully severe, 
so overpowering, so annihilating that even this hackneyed and 
hardened official trembled, turned pale, and quitted the house.” 

Apart from those portions of the book which express more or 
less direétly the aims and ambitions of Disraeli we have a 
strange medley of romantic adventure and the society novel. 
There are scenes in it that might have rivalled some in the 
‘Mysteries of Udolpho,” if the author had not chosen to give 
them a burlesque turn. Indeed, his gaiety of heart is so per- 
vasive that one does not take very seriously even the fatal duel 
which causes Vivian to leave England for Germany, in which lat- 
ter country much the larger part of the story is laid. Disraeli 
is rarely good at a plot, however, and this last division of his 
book consists of episodes, some of them pretty fantastic, which 
have only a very loose conneétion with each other. Notwith- 
standing these defects, Vivian Grey has a certain importance in 
the history of the English novel of the early nineteenth century, 
even from the purely literary point of view, inasmuch as it in- 
troduces into fiction the type of the young man who under a 
dandified exterior concealed marvelous accomplishments and a 
serious aim in life. The type is better known through the 
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novels of Bulwer, but the publication of “Vivian Grey” pre- 
ceded that of “Pelham” by two years. 

After all, however, such interest as Disraeli’s first novel retains 
for the modern reader is due mainly to what the eighteenth cen- 
tury would have termed its “agreeable impudence.” Observe, 
for instance, how he treats the Father of American Letters: 


“Poor Washington Irving!’’ said Vivian, writing, “I knew him 
well. He always slept at dinner. One day, as he was dining at 
Mr. Hallam’s, they took him, when asleep, to Lady Jersey’s and 
to see the Sieur Geoffrey, they say, when he opened his eyes in 
the illumined saloons, was really quite admirable! quite an Ara- 
bian tale!” 

“How delightful! I should have so liked to have seen him! 
He seems quite forgotten now in England. How came we to 
talk of him?”’ 

“Forgotten! Oh! he spoilt his elegant talents in writing Ger- 
man and Italian twaddle with the rawness of a Yankee.”’ 


Goethe is treated with hardly more reverence : 


“Who is Gewter?’’ asked Mr. Boreall, who possessed such a 
thirst for knowledge that he never allowed an opportunity to 
escape him for displaying his ignorance. 

“A celebrated German writer,’’ lipsed the modest Miss Mac- 
donald. 

“‘T never heard his name’’ persevered the indefatigable Boreall, 
“how do you spell it?” ‘“G-O-E-T-H-E,” relisped modesty. 
“Oh! Goty,” exclaimed the querist. “I know hira well; he wrote 
the ‘Sorrows of Werther.’ ”’ 


The following, however, on the German idealistic philosophers, 
who denied the very existence of matter, is perhaps even better ; 


“My dear sir,”” continued Mr. Sievers, “observe how exquisite- 
ly Nature revenges herself upon these capricious and fantastic 
children. Believe me, Nature is the most brilliant of wits; and 
that no repartees that were inspired by hate, or wine, or beauty 
ever equalled the calm effeéts of her indomitable power upon 
those who are rejecting her authority. You understand me? 
Methinks that the best answer to the idealism of Mr. Fichte is 
to see his pupil devouring alte Schale. 

“And this is really one of your great lights?” 

“Verily. His works are the most famous and the most un- 
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readable in all Germany. Surely you have heard of his Treatise 
on Man? A treatise on a subjeét in which every one is inter- 
ested, written in a style which no one can understand.”’ 


We pass over “The Young Duke,” Disraeli’s next novel, 
which is as full of impudence and vivacity as “Vivian Grey,” 
though it tells us less about its author, and we will proceed to 
the third in the series, viz: ‘‘Contarini Fleming, the Psycholog- 
ical Romance,” which was published in 1832. This novel was 
written at the only period of Disraeli’s life, as his biographers 
tell us, when he wavered for a brief while as to his true vocation 
in life, and the book refleéts some of the unhappiness which at- 
tends that state of mind. It gives us a better insight, perhaps, 
than any of the novels into its author’s inmost feelings and has 
thus a very considerable biographical value. Viewed as a piece 
of literature, too, ‘‘Contarini Fleming” unquestionably ranks 
among the most interesting of Disraeli’s books. Goethe praised 
it, and Heine, who was biassed by its Jewish authorship, pro- 
nounced it one of the most original works ever written. Beck- 
ford, the author of ‘Vathek,’”’ and Mme. d’Arblay both com- 
mended it highly also, and in our own time the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen seems to have been inclined to rate it along with 
“Henrietta Temple” as the best of Disraeli’s novels. 

To be sure, the book shows the weakness of construction which 
is very frequent in these novels. The last quarter of it is hardly 
more than a record of Disraeli’s travels in the countries about 
the Mediterranean, the veil of fiction being practtically laid aside. 
Then, in the rest of the book there are distinguishable two 
divisions which, for the most part, do not harmonize in tone— 
the division which deals with the hero’s earliest youth and his 
aspirations as a poet, and the division which deals with his politi- 
cal life—and the whole, we may add, like ‘“‘Vivian Grey,” is a 
string of episodes tending towards no definite objeét. Even the 
love story, which makes up most novels, is here a mere episode, 
not more important than the rest. The author has evidently 
given his own estimate of his work—in the main with truth, 
though somewhat too harshly—in the opinion which he puts into 
his hero’s mouth concerning a novel called ‘‘Manstein’’ which 
the latter is supposed to have written: ‘For the work itself it 
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was altogether a most crude performance teeming with innumer- 
able faults. It was entirely deficient in art. The principle 
character, although forcibly conceived, for it was founded on 
truth, was not sufficiently developed. Of course the others were 
much less so. The incidents were unnatural; the serious char- 
acters, exaggerations; the comic ones, caricatures; the wit was 
often flippant; the philosophy too often forced, yet the vigour 
was remarkable; the license of an uncurbed imagination not 
without charms; and, on the whole, there breathed a freshness 
which is rarely found, and which, perhaps, with all my art and 
knowledge, I may never again afford; and indeed when I recall 
the magnificent enthusiasm, the glorious heat with which this 
little work was written, I am convinced that with all its errors, 
the spark of true creation animated its fiery page.” 

The hero of “Contarini Fleming” is the son of a Saxon 
nobleman by a lady of the famous Venetian family of Contarini, 
and the scene is laid in a country which is half Germany and 
half Nowhere. We have in the first part of the story a picture 
of the childhood and schooldays of a boy who is endowed with 
sensibility and imagination and ambition— unpopular among his 
fellows but forcing their respect by his courage—in a word, a 
picture of the youthful Disraeli. The author at one time, it 
seems, thought himself a poet, and indeed in his preface he tells 
us that the chief subject of his work was “the development and 
formation of the poetic charaéter.’’ But Disraeli was mistaken 
in ever considering himself a poet, and although after his “Vivian 
Grey”’ we are grateful to him for the more subdued tone which 
he had to assume in his new role, the poetic chara¢ter as he de- 
picts it bears about the same relation to the real thing as cleverly 
painted stage scenery does to the genuine landscapes of nature. 

There is always some creak in the machinery or some false 
glitter in the effeét which betrays the unreality of the picture. 
Disraeli himself evidently came to the same conclusion, for after 
a while he turns his hero in the direction of political life, which 
he enters under the auspices of his father, who is a minister at 
court, and after this he writes a novel, but no poem. Notwith- 
standing the deficiences which have been mentioned, both parts 
of Contarini’s story are interesting, especially the first. Among 
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the episodes of his boyhood there is one especially charming, 
which, together with its lightness and grace, has much of that 
open air freshness and romantic strangeness that distinguishes 
George Borrow—namely, where Contarini, who has run away 
to see Venice, the home of his famous ancestors, falls in with a 
company of strolling a¢tors, and two pretty young actresses en- 
gage him in a frolic. It is a far cry from writing such a scene 
as that to working budgets through the House of Commons, as 
Disraeli had to do some twenty years later. 

Before leaving the book, let us look at some of the refleétions 
it contains on Disraeli’s own powers and position, usually under 
the name of Contarini Fleming. In the following words, con- 
cerning Contarini’s father, we have the keynote of Disraeli’s life: 
“Proud in his own energies and concious that he owed every- 
thing to his own dexterity, he believed all to depend upon the 
influence of individual character.” But he possessed a gift, the 
want of which he later on imputed as a defect to Peel, that 
seemed to him sometimes, at the time this novel was written, to 
disqualify him for a life of a€tion—the gift of imagination. ‘My 
imaginary deeds of conquest, my heroic aspirations,’’ says Con- 
tarini, ‘“‘my long dazzling dreams of fanciful adventure were, 
perhaps, but sources of ideal action ; that stream of eloquent and 
choice expression that seemed ever flowing in my ear was proba- 
bly intended to be direéted in a different channel than human 
assemblies and might melt or kindle the passions of mankind in 
silence.”” And again Contarini’s father says to him: “You have 
a great enemy, Contarini, a great enemy in yourself. You have 
a great enemy in your Imagination. I think, if you could con- 
trol your imagination, you might be a great man.” Being on 
the eve of his own first parliamentary contest Disraeli makes this 
same charaéter speak as follows: ‘He could not refrain from 
bitterly dilating on the state of society in which secret influence 
and the prejudices of a bigoted class should for a moment per- 
mit one who had devoted all the resources of a high intelle& to 
the welfare of his country to be placed in momentary competi- 
tion, still more in permanent inferiority with such an ineffable 
nonentity as the Count de Moltke.’’ With one of those crush- 
ing repartees which Disraeli lauded so much, Nature answered 
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this illustration of aristocratic incompetency by producing Count 
Helmuth von Moltke, the greatest general of recent times and 
the main creator of an instrument which is the dread of every 
European statesman. Excluded as he felt himseif to be from a 
dire¢ét approach to power, visions of a career like that of the 
famous adventurers, Alberoni and Ripperda, who in the 
eighteenth century came to be rulers of Spain, arose in his mind. 
Indeed, he returns in ‘“*Tancred”’ to the career of Ripperda, un- 
deterred by his disreputable character and the humiliating sequel 
of his ministry. 

Omitting ‘‘Alroy,”’ in which the scene is laid in Asia Minor in 
the twelfth century, and which is the slightest of Disraeli’s novels, 
we will next take up “Henrietta Temple”’ (1835), the only one 
of his important books in which the chara¢ters are purely ficti- 
tious. It is called on the title page “‘A Love Story” and per- 
haps because in this respect it conforms to the usual type of 
novel it is superior to its predecessors in unity of plot. The 
story is not very complicated and the interest is mainly centered 
in one strong situation. Ferdinand Armine, the hero, is the heir 
of an ancient Catholic family, now impoverished. He expeéts to 
inherit a large fortune from his maternal grandfather and on the 
strength of these expectations becomes involved in debt, but 
his grandfather dies and leaves the property to a cousin of Fer- 
dinand'’s, named Katherine Grandison. Ferdinand, undaunted, 
seeks the hand of this cousin and becomes engaged to her. 
Hardly has he achieved his objeét, however, when he meets, 
under romantic circumstances, a beautiful young lady named 
Henrietta Temple and falls in love with her at first sight. Under 
the irresistible influence of passion he makes love to her and 
becomes engaged to her, too. Ferdinand’s duplicity, for a time, 
proves equal to the requirements of this embarrasing situation, 
but the inevitable disclosure comes. Both Ferdinand and Miss 
Temple collapse with brain fever, but Miss Grandison, who learns 
of her fiancé’s infidelity (though she does not know her rival’s 
name) takes things more calmy, does not formally break off her 
engagement, and even nurses her lover during his illness. On 
his recovery Ferdinand, who is getting deeper and deeper into 
debt, even tries to raise money from the Jew money-lenders on 
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the strength of his approaching marriage—a dishonorable pro- 
cedure which Disraeli seems to regard in a rather cynical light. 
In the meantime, Miss Temple, being convalescent, is taken off 
to Italy. Here, in travelling, she becomes engaged to Lord 
Montfort, heir to a dukedom—not that she is in love with him, 
but she is attraéted by his sympathy and devotion. Immediately 
after this engagement Henrietta’s father comes into possession 
of an immense estate and she is his only heir. The Temples 
and Lord Montfort return to England and there Henrietta and 
her fancé make the acquaintance of Miss Grandison and, at the 
same time, through one circumstance or another, are constantly 
thrown in the society of Ferdinand Armine. The passion which 
Henrietta felt for Armine, despite his false conduét, becomes 
stronger than ever through this intercourse, and her real indiffer- 
ence to Lord Montfort does not escape the latter. On the other 
hand, Katherine Grandison is in praétically the,same situation as 
to Lord Montfort and a secret sympathy springs up between them; 
so, in the end, by an arrangement which, if newspaper reports 
be true, is not uncommon in fashionable New York nowadays 
among married people, although doubtless rarer among those 
who are inerely engaged, an exchange agreeable to all parties is 
effeéted. The book accordingly concludes with the union of 
Lord Montfort and Miss Grandison and of Ferdinand Armine 
and Miss Temple, both couples having been endowed, as will be 
observed, with ample, nay, with superabundant wealth. 

Disraeli is not unaware of the ludicrous elements in the dénoue- 
ment of his story and he himself saves the situation by treating it 
with just a light vein of mockery. And here one may remark, is 
perhaps the fundamental weakness of Disraeli, as a novel-writer— 
that, unless he is making them the exponents of political criticism, 
he is incapable of taking his creations seriously. The earlier part 
of “Henrietta Temple,” that which deals with the main course of 
the love affair of Ferdinand and Henrietta, is written with a great 
semblance of passion—with a really remarkable fluency and 
eloquence—only it is too fluent and eloquent, and one finds 
oneself at the end trying to make out how much of all this ap- 
parent ardour is due to the natural expansiveness of the Jewish 
temperament and how much is due to an underlying intention of 
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irony, as if the writer merely wished to show how clever he was 
and was humorously playing with his subjeét. However this 
may be, there can be no doubt that “Henrietta Temple”’ is 
written with all the wit and spirit of Disraeli’s earlier style and 
is mnch better reading than most of the novels of his friend 
Bulwer, which so long usurped the place of classics. 

Between “Henrietta Temple” and Disraeli’s specifically polit- 
ical novels came ‘Venetia,’ published in the year of Queen 
Viétoria’s accession, the year in which Disraeli entered Parlia- 
ment. We have in this book an exploitation of the romantic 
careers of Byron and Shelley, but as Sir Leslie Stephen has re- 
marked, the portraits are pale by the side of the originals, and 
this book has never been accounted one of the author's successes. 
Let us turn, then, to the three well-known novels just referred to, 
“Coningsby,” “Sybil’’ and “Tancred,’’—his trilogy, as Disraeli 
called them. These three novels were professedly written to pro- 
pagate the principles of |the Young England party. Indeed, 
their composition seems to have been due to the suggestion of 
a member of that party, Henry Hope, son of the author of 
“Anastasius.” The first of them, ‘Coningsby,’ published in 
1844, contains, it seems to me, the most powerful writing that 
Disraeli ever did, but it is writing of a political kind and displays 
that peculiar gift in the criticism of political aétion in which its 
author stands without a rival. To be sure, one feels in reading 
this book, as in studying Disraeli’s life during this period, that 
the Young Englanders, after all, had no real programme to sub- 
stitute for that of their opponents which they assailed so harshly. 
They could not really have believed in the possibility of restor- 
ing the old authority of the aristocracy, even if it had been de- 
sirable, and although Disraeli had the improvement of the 
working classes sincerely at heart, it is yery doubtful whether 
his followers cared as much about this as the mass of the Peelites. 

The criticism contained in “Coningsby,” accordingly, and in 
Disraeli’s speeches, though it shows great literary power, is too 
purely destructive to inspire confidence, and one cannot help 
recognizing that, apart from the motives of personal revenge, 
Disraeli deliberately used the position of irresponsible criticism 
which the circumstances offered to obtain the hold which he 
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gained on the extreme wing of the Conservative party—that 
wing with which his fashionable associations and his inborn love 
of ostentation and power naturally allied him. The political 
element in “Coningsby” is too dominant for this book to be 
considered a great novel. Nevertheless, the love story of the 
hero and Edith Millbank is a pleasing one and is written with 
more genuineness of feeling than Disraeli is wont to display in 
such matters. ‘Coningsby” also contains what strikes me as 
the two best drawn characters in Disraeli’s novels — Lord Mon- 
mouth and Mr. Rigby. But the very excellence of these par- 
ticular characters reveals the limitations of the author as a nove- 
list ; for they were, as a matter of fact, not creatures of the imagi- 
nation, but portraits from living models. Lord Monmouth was 
really the Marquis of Hertfordshire, the notorious roué and friend 
of George IV, whom Thackeray immortalized as the Marquis of 
Steyne in ‘Vanity Fair,” three years after the publication of 
“Coningsby.” Rigby, on the other hand, who, in the novel, is the 
agent managing Lord Monmouth’s estates and his political 
hanger-on, represents Croker, the editor of Boswell, who was 
handled so roughly by Lord Macaulay in his famous review, but 
who is here put in such a contemptible and odious light that 
Macaulay’s treatment of him seems eulogy by comparison. 
There is something terrible about holding up a living man to 
such scorn, and since Croker was the agent of the well-known 
original of Lord Monmouth, there was no doubt about the iden- 
tity of the person intended. 

It was, perhaps, only a just retribution that Thackeray should 
have selected this very novel of Disraeli’s for burlesque under 
the name of “Codlingsby’’—an aét for which Disraeli never 
forgave him. Thackeray fastened his ridicule especially upon 
Sidonia, the marvelous Hebrew, who knows all history, has 
mastered all languages, who can with equal facility pronounce 
judgment on points of horse-flesh or solve the most intricate 
problems of philosophy or government, who is, in fine, as fan- 
tastic a creation as that other famous member of his race, 
the Wandering Jew. There are some fine strokes of character 
in the piéture of Lord Monmouth in this book —as, for instance, 
the stony self-possession with which he hears the young adven- 
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turess who has married him (thrice as old as she) for his money, 
in the bewilderment of returning consciousness after a desperate 
illness, inquire not for him but for a man she really loves, at the 
same time that he forms the secret determination to get rid of 
her, which he does forthwith—or, again, where the balance is 
turned in favor of his grandson, Coningsby, in the old man’s mind 
by the praise of two rather shady French aétresses he (Lord 
Monmouth) is entertaining under his own roof, something that 
all the young man’s solid abilities and virtues had been unable 
to effet. Indeed, it would be difficult to point to a better pi€ture 
than this of the aristocratic type, which, to a certain degree, jus- 
tifies the pride of caste by a genuine strength of will, but under 
the surface of polished manners conceals a hardened selfishness 
and libertinism. 

In “Sybil” the political interest still predominates. The book 
is most important as a picture of the evils of the factory system 
which the future Earl of Shaftesbury was then endeavoring to 
remedy. Disraeli had seen these things with his own eyes, and 
his book was no doubt one of the influences that led to an ame- 
lioration of the conditions he described. ‘“Tancred,”’ the last of 
the trilogy , published in 1847, was regarded by Disraeli as the 
best of all his writings —an opinion in which, as it seems to me, 
he did not err. If political and racial questions here still occupy 
too much space for a novel of the highest rank, in most of the 
book we are at least removed from the atmosphere of parliamen- 
tary debate and platform oratory which are so fatal to art; and as 
regards the discussions of race, we have at any rate the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that in these we are dealing with the one sub- 
ject about which we may feel sure that Disraeli was sincere — 
namely, the exaltation of the Jew over the Gentile. Moreover, 
in the matter of plot, ‘‘Tancred”’ is one of the best of Disraeli’s 
works. The trouble here, however, is the same as in other novels 
of Disraeli—a sort of theatrical unreality and, indeed, want of 
seriousness which permits the inclusion in the same book of one 
scene in a London drawing room, bordering on broad farce, and 
another in which the hero in a vision converses with an angel on 
Mouni Sinai. Here is the first of these: Tancred is becoming 
entangled with a beautiful young married woman in London and 
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his passion for this lady makes him postpone his projeét of visiting 
the Holy Land. He goes to her house one day and finds her in 
a state of inexplicable agitation. 

“T cannot leave her,’”’ thought the harrowed Tancred. “It 
never shall be said of me that I could blight a woman’s life or 
break her heart.’’ But. just as he was advancing, the door 
opened and a servant brought in a note and without looking at 
Tancred, who had turned to the window, disappeared. The 
desolation and despair which had been impressed on the counte- 
nance of Lady Bertie and Bellair had vanished in an instant as 
she recognized the handwriting of her correspondent. They 
were succeeded by an expression of singular excitement. She 
tore open the note; a stupor seemed to spread over her features 
and, giving a faint shriek, she fell into a swoon. 

Tancred rushed to her side; she was quite insensible and 
pale as alabaster. The note, which was only two lines, was open 
and extended in her hands. It was from no idle curiosity, but it 
was impossible for Tancred not to read it. He had one of those 
eagle visions that nothing could escape and, himself extremely 
alarmed, it was the first objeét at which he unconsciously glanced 
in his agitation to discover the cause and the remedy for this 


crisis. The note ran thus: 
o'clock. 
“The Narrow Gauge has won. We are utterly done; and 
Snicks tells me you bought five hundred more yesterday, at ten. 
Is it possible? 


So it seems that the lady had been on the wrong side of the 
market in a railway speculation. 

“Tancred” is full of amusing dialogue. Well known, for 
instance, is the passage where Lady Constance with the most 
naive faith in the omniscience of men of science recommends to 
Tancred ‘‘The Revelations of Chaos,” a startling work just pub- 
lished which “explains everything,” as she says—that is, all the 
mysteries of the universe, and “in the most agreeable style,” she 
adds. This passage constitutes an excellent skit on the preten- 
tions of the doétrine of Evolution in its infancy. It will be ob- 
served that Disraeli, to use his own famous phrase, was already 
“on the side of the angels.’’ Much the greater part of the story 
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of “Tancred”’ is laid in Palestine and the novel background is 
one of the chief sources of interest in the book. The hero, who 
Is the heir to a duchy, and belongs to the most ancient nobility 
of England, insists, against his parents’ wishes, on going to the 
Holy Land, because “the Creator,”’ as he says, “since light sprang 
out of darkness has deigned to reveal Himself to his creature 
only in one land,” and there alone does he believe that he may 
expect for himself a revelation of What is Duty and What is 
Faith? In other words, Disraeli wishes to get his hero off to 
Jerusalem where the circumstances of his story will give him the 
opportunity of expatiating on how everything of value in Western 
civilization is derived from the Jews. The narrative of Tancred’s 
journeyings and adventures tn the East is full of pi€turesqueness 
and animation. The romantic coloring of the story is rather 
that of the footlights than of the Waverley Novels, but a com- 
bination of Disraeli’s charaéteristic qualities sustains the interest 
throughout. Tancred is captured by an Arab Sheik through a 
conspiracy with Fakredeen—the latter a sort of Palestine Rai- 
suli with a dash of Disraeli in him, one of the best delineations 
in our author's works. This fickle young chieftan with a veneer 
of European civilization, who possesses a brilliant imagination 
and a passionate sensibility ‘and whose heart was controlled 
by his taste,’’ but ‘“‘when that was pleased and satisfied, was 
capable of profound feeling and earnest conduét,” becomes de- 
voted to his captive and Tancred appears soon as his ally rather 
than as a prisoner. 

There is much in this novel which is suggestive of the 
“Arabian Nights’’— nothing more so, however, than the strange 
caverns of the Ansarey which symbolize apparently the civili- 
zation of Greece. Eva, the marvellous heroine of the story, 
is also a figure out of the “Arabian Nights,” as Sir Leslie 
Stephen has remarked. It doubtless has its meaning when 
Disraeli makes his hero, the type of the West, first behold this 
embodiment of Oriental beauty and civilization in Bethany, one 
of the most sacred spots of Holy Scripture. We are character- 
istically brought back to the light of common day, however, 
when at the end of the book the parents of Tancred with all the 
conventional ideas of members of the English nobility come 
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upon the scene and by the mere act of their appearance, as it 
were, dispel the romantic dream which their son has woven 
about Eva. 

With the publication of “‘Tancred” in 1847 ends the period 
of production on which Disraeli’s reputation as a novelist rests. 
In his later life, after he had fulfilled the aspirations which lend 
such an interest to his earlier books and had been Prime Minister 
of England, he took up his pen again with the purpose of adding 
to his income. The fruits of this renewed activity were Lothair’’ 
(1870) and “Endymion” (1880)—‘“Ben Dymion,” as Punch 
called it. These last novels of Disraeli are manifestly inferior to 
the “first sprightly runnings”’ of his genius, and only “ Lothair”’ 
demands a word of comment in conclusion. One charge against 
this book has been freely made from the time of its appearance— 
namely, that it exhibited the spirit of a successful parvenu in its 
gross admiration of mere material wealth— more particularly, in 
the pictures it contains of the life of the English nobility. The 
numerous specimens of this class who figure in “ Lothair’’ lie on 
Olympian beds of ease and the spirit in which their surroundings 
are described seems very much like that of some ‘‘newly arrived” 
coal or steel baron. On the other hand, Disraeli’s biographer, 
Froude, deteéts in these over-colored pictures an ironical inten- 
tion—a subtle satire on the decadence of the modern English 
nobility and its decline from leadership in aétion to a condition 
of merely glorified physical comfort. There is probably some 
truth in both of the views just cited. Tinsel and glitter always 
hada strange attraéction for the Oriental strain in Disraeli’s nature 
and the picture of the life at Chateau Desir in his very first book 
is an adumbration of similar scenes in “ Lothair.’’ But he had 
also bitterly lamented the loss of political power which the 
English aristocracy had suffered in the nineteenth century, 
through their own slackness, as he believed, or pretended to be- 
lieve, and a prime objeét of the Young England party was 
to counteract this decline. The main interest of ‘ Lothair,” 
however, lies in the satire on the intrigues of the great Catholic 
prelates, led by Cardinal Wiseman —who is here called Cardinal 
Grandison —to strengthen Catholic influence in England by con- 
verting members of the nobility. The cynical finesse and all-per- 
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vasive subtlety of these intrigues are rendered with great skill, 
and these features of the book, together with the character of the 
Italian woman-patriot, Theodora, afford perhaps the best proof 
that up to the last the hand of Disraeli had not entirely lost its 
cunning. 

J. Douctas Bruce. 


The University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


NOTES ON WORKS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


In somewhat the same fashion as one delights to see old 
friends, there is a joy in seeing new editions of old books, espec- 
ially when prepared by hands worthy of dealing with a classic. 
It is with a double interest, therefore, that we take up in a 
new form one of the most celebrated political treaties that an 
English writer has given to the world, “Ancient Law,” by Sir 
Henry Sumner Maine. Nearly an half century has passed since 
the book first appeared ; and no historian of English law is better 
qualified to know the changes of this half century and to incor- 
porate his estimate of them into comments upon the older work 
than Sir Frederick Pollock. This edition, published by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Company, is the fourth in America, and the tenth 
in England, and is reprinted from the text as last revised by 
Maine, not only without alteration, but without the interruption 
of editorial foot-notes. In the short introduétion, however, and 
in an appendix of sixty pages, the learned jurist of the present 
enriches the volume with some of the results of his research, 
and with a presentation of the fruits of the best modern schol- 
arship. He points out, that while Maine’s conclusions, after 
more than a generation, may stand in need of some correétion, 
yet “later speculation and research have on the whole affirmed 
Maine’s leading ideas in a most striking manner, partly by aétual 
verification of consequences indicated by him as probable, partly 
by new applications in regions which he had not himself ex- 
plored.” 

Of special interest is Pollock’s contrast between the present 
activity of research in the field of comparative politics and the 
poverty of the time when Maine began to write. There was 
Savigny, whose work, however, was limited striétly to Roman 
materials. Von Ihering was just beginning to write. English 
knowledge of Roman law was based upon literature ‘‘antiquated 
and contemptible.” While Germanic legal antiquities had been 
investigated, the rich field of English origins lay under a cloud 
of thick darkness pierced only in part by the brilliant lights of 
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Kemble and Palgrave, and this was rather constitutional than 
institutional history. Asiatic origins were still in the hands of 
men of literature rather than men of science, and the practical 
knowledge of government officials was rarely combined, as in 
the case of Sir William Jones, with literary ability. Finally, the 
separation in the minds of the people between sacred and pro- 
fane history rendered knowledge of the law of little service for 
comparative politics. 

In contrast with this is the wealth of literature which to-day 
is presented to the student of law, politics, and social science 
generally. To suggest a calendar of the great names of Maine's 
successors is, however, no part of this review. Instead, we may 
point out some of the important topics treated by Sir Frederick 
Pollock in his appendix: Early Forms of Law and Early Codes ; 
English Case Law and Fiétion; The Law of Nature and the 
Jus Gentium; The Origins of the Modern Law of Nations; The 
Patriarchal Theory; The Roman Doétrine of Property; The In- 
dian Village Community; Alienation and Contaét in Early Law; 
and thereby indicate how carefully Maine’s ground-work and 
leading methods of elaboration have been followed out by his 
sympathetic and admiring successor. It is to hoped that Sir 
Frederick Pollock will undertake the editorship of Maine's 
other books, and give us a definitive edition of them all, which 
shall take a place of honor with such works as Bury’s edition of 
Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 


From the editorial work of a great English scholar we turn 
to the labor of one of our own laad. In “The Theory of the 
State,’ ‘Social Justice,” and “The Political Theories of the 
Ancient World,” Professor W. W. Willoughby has made signal 
contributions to the theoretical side of Political Science. In the 
series published by the Century Company, known as “The 
American State Series,”’ which is now appearing under his editor- 
ship, he has taken up the historical and practical side of political 
institutions in America. The first volume in this series, ‘‘The 
American Constitutional System,’’ was contributed by the editor, 
and has power and value not only as a work of reference but 
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also as an exceedingly good text-book for college classes in 
Constitutional Law. 

The two volumes most recently added to this series are 
“American Legislatures and Legislative Methods,” by Professor 
Paul S. Reinsch, and ‘‘Local Government in Counties, Towns and 
Villages,”” by Professor John A. Fairlie. Each of these writers 
represents the special field of Political Science, which, in our 
larger colleges, has been separated from the kindred studies of 
History, Economics, Sociology and Law; and each handles the 
topic assigned to him with deliberate concentration and speciali- 
zation. 

In Professor Reinsch’s book, one chapter on the constitutional 
framework of Congressional Government is written by Professor 
Bernard C. Steiner of Johns Hopkins University. Following 
this Professor Reinsch takes up the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, and then discusses the State Legislatures. After 
these special chapters the book proceeds to the question of 
legislation by committee, the method of procedure in passing 
or holding up legislation, the arrangement of apportionments 
and elections. The last three chapters, perhaps the most valu- 
able in the book, treat in a thorough and interesting manner 
the perversion of legislative action in lobbying, blackmail, “rip- 
per bills,’ etc., the public forces influencing our lawmakers, 
and the character of the product which they turn out. 

Of our National and State legislatures the daily press keeps 
us to some degree informed ; but of our local governments, our 
counties, towns, civil districts, and villages, we are often woefully 
ignorant or careless. Professor Fairlie has dragged with a deep 
net the dark waters of our constitutions and codes, and has put 
together the best account accessible to the present day reader 
of our minor civil divisions. As in Professor Reinsch’s book, 
though not, perhaps, to the same degree, this outline of struct- 
ural forms is filled in with descriptions of the live working of 
county boards, town-meetings, selectmen, sheriffs, constables, 
and other political officers and bodies. The first chapters are 
historical, the central part of the work is descriptive and the last 
chapters discuss the important topic of State supervision. Es- 
pecially significant in the light of the general laxity and ineff- 
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ciency of our local governments in this connection, is the dis- 
cussion of Finance. Nothing can contribute more to the cause 
of good citizenship than the wider dissemination of information 
concerning the details of governmental administration ; and this 
end is sought, and to a remarkable degree attained, in “The 
American State Series.”’ 


In our historical literature of late years the influence of the 
West upon National politics has been clearly recognized. In 
times past men of a¢tion have sprung from there; in the future 
it is right for us to expeét more and more in the way of criti- 
cism and theory in the realm of politics. A new volume in the 
Citizen’s Library, entitled ‘“‘The Spirit of American Government, 
A Study of the Constitution, Its Origins, Influences, and Rela- 
tions to Democracy,”’ by Professor J. Allan Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, makes an interesting contribution to 
this field, expressing in the realm of theory that intense spirit of 
democracy which has charaéterized the Western frontier in its 
progress towards the Pacific. 

The book begins with the thesis that constitutional govern- 
ment is not necessarily democratic. To illustrate this point, a 
sketch is given of the English Government in the Eighteenth 
Century and of the colonies just before the Revolution. The 
author then describes the wave of democratic sentiment which 
showed itself in the new State Constitutions of the Revolution- 
ary era. With this background in mind, Professor Smith sub- 
mits the proposition that the American Constitution adopted in 
1787, was intended to give the people as “ittle as possible the 
substance of political power. He argues with much force that 
the Constitution has been studied too much with regard to the 
outward form. The vital question—the extent to which, under 
our constitutional arrangements, the people were expected to, 
and as a matter of fact do, control legislation and public policy, 
is either not referred to, or else discussed in a superficial and 
unsatisfactory manner. He draws a strong contrast between 
the statements and arguments addressed to the general public 
in favor of the ratification of the Constitution, and the discus- 
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sions within the Convention which indicate the real purposes 
and motives of those who formed the Constitution. From the 
latter, the conclusion, he holds “‘is irresistible that they set out 
to establish a form of government which would affectually curb 
and restrain democracy.” 

Thus much for the origins of the Constitution. With regard 
to its working, the author calls attention to the difficulty of 
amendment, to the complicated system of checks and balances, 
and to the supremacy given the Supreme Court—which was 
equivalent to the establishment of an aristocracy. The judicial 
negative, as later applied, was unprovided for and was read into 
it by federalist judges. In this connection, the argument of 
Calhoun on the coordinate position of the general government 
and the State governments is strongly put. How an undemo- 
cratic spirit has tended to work out through the whole of our 
governmental structure in National, State and Municipal affairs 
is developed in the latter part of the volume, with a critique of 
the party system and its possibility of minority rule of State 
constitutions and municipal government. The whole system of 
checks and balances is viewed as an undesirable obstruction in 
the path of democracy. 

The somewhat exaggerated tone of the book may be seen 
from the author's comments upon the work of others. He quotes 
from Professor Willoughby the statement that ‘‘there can be no 
tyranny of a monarch so intolerable as that of the multitude, 
for it has a power behind it that no king can sway;” and com- 
ments: ‘This is, and has all along been the attitude of the con- 
servative classes, who never lose an opportunity to bring the 
theory of Democracy into disrepute.’’ To bring about the 
right state of affairs the Senate is first to be remodelled. Here 
there are three different evils: First, the irresponsibility of its 
members to their electors, and the long term of office, which, 
however, it is impossible to modify under present conditions; 
the second evil is the unequal representation of the States in that 
body, but this is irremediable, unless al! the States affected by 
any proposition to change shall give their assent. The third 
defect is the extraordinary power of the Senate. This at least 
can be lessened by direct election, but in the face of all these 
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improvements stands the difficulty of an amendment of the 
Constitution. The one best method of amendment by which re- 
form may be accomplished, is that of a Constitutional Conven- 
tion, in the authority of which lies the power of forcing Con- 
gress to do the people’s will. 

Although somewhat contradiétory in his remarks (pp. 278 and 
348), Professor Smith seems to hold that the influence of the 
democratic movement of the Nineteenth Century has been less 
marked in the domain of municipal affairs than in relation to 
State and National politics. While the principle of manhood 
suffrage governs the eleétion of public officials, yet in voting 
upon questions of municipal politics, suffrage is often restri€ted 
to taxpayers or owners of real estate upon the theory that public 
utilities should be controlled by taxpayers. 

The last two chapters of this interesting book deal first with 
the presumable effect of the transition from minority to majority 
rule upon morality, and second, with the democracy of the future. 
The author very well critisises the error of those /audatores tem- 
ports acti who point to the increasing demoralization of our land. 
He maintains that ‘the accepted standard of morality itself has 
been raised. Our ideas of right and wrong in their manifold 
applications to social life have been profoundly changed and in 
many respects for the better.’’ Many things which a century 
ago were sanctioned by law, or at least not forbidden, are no 
longer tolerated. Moreover, enlightened public opinion now 
condemns many things which have not yet been brought under 
the ban of the law. In this epoch of change friétion makes 
things seem worse than they are and brings to light what might 
have been covered up. Another evidence of changing stan- 
dards in morals is found in the decline of the fear of the super- 
natural and the substitution of purely temporal authority. To 
attribute the evils we now have to too much democracy is the 
view industriously cultivated by the conservatives, but is no 
more reasonable than to attribute the religious persecutions 
of the Middle Ages to the growth of religious dissent. 

As to the democracy of the future, Professor Smith declares 
that it seeks tu overthrow every form of class rule, and to bring 
about such changes in existing governments as will make the 
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will of the people supreme. This is not an end in itself, but a 
means through which the ruled will be happiest. Democracy in- 
cludes the equitable distribution of the products of industry, but 
it is more than this—it is a theory of progress. The author 
criticises sharply the works of Malthus, Kidd and Mallock, whose 
books (like the American Constitution) work in the interests of 
a class. Competition is Nature’s means of adapting life to its 
environment and is waolesome only when all our social arrange- 
ments are such as to discourage and repress all those individuals 
whose activities are not in harmony with the general interests of 
society. This is the point of view from which social and industrial 
questions must be studied. “The problem which Democracy 
has to solve is the problem of so organizing the environment as 
to assure progress through the success and survival of the best.” 

As will have been gathered from our extensive citations, Pro- 
fessor Smith has written a stimulating book, with the evidence of 
considerable research in the legal history of our country. One 
could hardly call the work impartial; and on the side of eco- 
nomics, in faét, in many practical ways, it seems to lack force. 
But the great defect is the philosophical tone, for which there 
seems to be an insufficient philosophical basis. Democracy, like 
many other words that are always on our lips, is one of the most 
difficult, when we try to explain its meaning. To identify true 
democracy with the absolute rule of the majority, and to find in 
this a panacea for politics, is to run counter not only to political 
theory, but also to the faéts of History. The political idealist 
looks forward to the time when the State and the Individual shall 
freely will the same thing —and that the best thing. But until 
men are perfeét in a perfect State we shall continue to strive 
after true democracy, inspired rather by the struggle than by 
attainment; learning that, in political life, as in all life—‘the 
true success is to labor.”’ 

St. GeorGE L. Sroussat. 


The University of the South. 
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THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF THE IDEA OF A FEDER- 
ATED INTER-STATE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


The federal and national idea was the central idea of the 
founding of the University of the South, the semi-centennial of 
whose organization at Lookout Mountain, July 4, 1857, has just 
been celebrxted at Sewanee, Tennessee. Lookout Mountain is 
not only a notable historic centre by reason of ‘ts battle-fields ; 
but before the battles of the Civil War made it widely known, 
Leokout Mountain was remarkable for the beauty of its view 
and became the birth-place of a great idea in peace and edu- 
cation. 

The circumstances and the significance of the scene may be 
recalled, when the idea of an inter-State, a federated university 
—The University of the South—was formally proclaimed, the 
first such idea definitely set forth and elaborated in the Southern 
States, and in many ways, apart from the national military and 
naval academies, unique in the entire country. 

The national holiday was purposely chosen; for a national 
idea was to be promulgated. The procession of bishops and 
laymen was festively headed, not by a choir of grammar school 
and college youth, but by a brass band and concourse of typi- 
cal American citizens. For how could there be an American 
Fourth of July without a band and a crowd to hurrah? The 
national flag floated above the speakers; an historic flag that 
had seen service both in foreign waters and at home, still one 
of the precious possessions of the University. The One Hun- 
dredth Psalm was read, in recognition that “we are His people 
and the sheep of His pasture ;’’ the Declaration of Independence 
followed, as subscribing anew to the proclamation of liberty 
throughout the land. 

Point Lookout had been chosen partly for its central location. 
It lies near the borders of three States; and tradition averred 
that those who had good eyes and a strong faith could further 
see into several more. But also the spot was symbolic of getting 
above and beyond the single State idea, so long dominant in the 
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Old South, and calling together and creating a union of States 
in the interest of education. 

Think for a moment what this meant. It was in the fifties, 
consequently still in the ante-bellum South. For two hundred 
and fifty years, ever since Jamestown was settled, the individual 
colony and State idea had been emphasized. Even education 
had largely to be limited to the locality, and at farthest to the 
State. In the Southwest, where there was a new country de- 
veloping, it was natural that a man like Leonidas Polk should 
look far beyond State lines and endeavor to coérdinate a vast 
extent of territory. And be it remembered he was a graduate 
of West Point. He desired at first to found an absolutely nation- 
al university under the patronage and protection of the Church, 
including every State and Territory in the Union wherever the 
Church existed. Failing in that, he would unite the most 
scattered portions of the country, the great South and South- 
west, in educational interests. In his Address to Friends in 
the Southern and Southwestern States in 1856, broaching his 
plans, Bishop Polk used these words: ‘“‘This we propose shall be 
a University, with all the Faculties — theology included — upon 
a plan so extensive, as to comprise the whole course usually 
embraced in the most approved Institutions of that grade, 
whether at home or abroad.”’ 

With a purpose “to found an institution on the most enlarged 
and liberal scale, to make its departments commensurate with 
the wants and improvements of the age in every field of philo- 
sophical research, of scientific investigation, and of discovery in 
the arts,’’ and intending to escape the provincial and seétional, 
so far as might be, a commission was appointed to look into and 
report on the work of the leading universities in the Northern 
States, in England, and on the Continent. Breadth was the very 
corner-stone of the new enterprise ; and wherever the best ideas 
could be obtained — in whatever section or country— these were 
not only desired but sought for. 

It was a great and important undertaking, and for that and 
any time a difficult task. What power alone, argued this band 
of representatives gathered at Lookout Mountain from ten con- 
tiguous States from North Carolina to Texas— for Texas was in- 
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cluded from the first though not as yet organically conneéted, 
while two additional States, Kentucky and Missouri became 
united later— what power alone can transcend State lines and 
at the same time be a pledge of the highest and broadest 
ideals of education demanded? Only the authority and posi- 
tion and influence of the Episcopal Church with its historic 
traditions of the English race, its ideals of culture and educa- 
tion, its reputation for breadth of thought and conception, 
and its guarantee for freedom—aé¢ting in and beyond the 
States—they sincerely believed. At that time in the Old South 
they were right. The survival of the Episcopal Church alone 
without division after the throes of war proved it. The survival 
of the idea and possible organization and development of the 
University later, on the shadows of its former self, proved it. 
The appropriation of the idea by other organizations and institu- 
tions throughout its territory proved it. And finally, the cultural 
life and educational influence of the University attest a no less 
vitality of the essential truth of the idea to-day. 

To quote the words of the founders: “And we call upon 
the men of the South to rally around us; not upon churchmen 
only, but upon all good men and true of whatever name and 
profession! If the States could have done this work, we would 
have let it alone. We have undertaken this thing as a Church, 
because there was no other way of doing it. The government 
of such an university must be a unit, harmonious in its princi- 
ples, views, and feelings. But it is in no sense intended to be 
seétarian. Its curriculum will extend through every branch of 
learning and science — its doors will be open to students of every 
name and seét— its conduét will be catholic in the very highest 
sense of the word.’’ Despite all the blight of war and poverty 
and attendant drawbacks, it is believed that in spirit these 
pledges have been nobly redeemed and the promises faithfully 
kept. 

Thus, after much deliberation, these statesmen on Lookout 
Mountain, having set forth their ideals, gave to their projected 
enterprise, as best representing this inter-State and federal notion 
and approaching the national spirit, the name of The University 
of the South. There was nothing sectional in the name, but a 
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great federal and national idea to be understood in spirit and 
realized in faét. It was not to be of any one of these States 
alone, limited and direéted to State interests and to State activ- 
ity, but it was to be of and for all the States represented, and 
in so far for the whole country. How different from any educa- 
tional project in the Southern States before it! While the States 
and other interests and organizations have their accredited institu- 
tions scattered, usually one for every State and even smaller 
division of territory, The University of the South still remains, 
after fifty years, true to the original idea of coordination and 
centralization of forces, laid down by her founders, the single 
institution of higher learning associated with her Church in 
twelve States and eighteen Dioceses, instead of the original nine. 

It had been stipulated that ‘the location shall be as central 
as shall be consistent with the necessary conditions.’”’ A com- 
mittee of engineers decided on Sewanee in Tennessee, where an 
extensive domain of several thousand acres of woodland had 
been offered. There were abundant natural facilities in timber 
and a richly-tinted building stone—permitting the University 
buildings to be both permanent and of native material —in fuel, 
both wood and coal, in pure water and pure air. It was intended 
that the University should create its own environment. The 
place and State combined two beautiful Indian names. Bishop 
Quintard, following tradition, always interpreted the name ‘‘Se- 
wanee”’ as “mother mountain,”’ and it has always seemed some- 
how fiittingly conneéted with a/ma mater. The State of 
Tennessee was preferred because it was halfway between the 
Potomac and the Rio Grande, and yet on high land and of 
equable climate. Bishop Elliott of Georgia declared: ‘The 
Cumberland Plateau seems to have been formed for the benefit 
and blessing of the Valley of the Mississippi and the cotton- 
growing regions of the Southern States.’’ Geographically and 
economically considered, from the point of view of the huge 
crescent of Gulf States from Florida to Texas and of the entire 
lower half of the great Mississippi basin, it is the first accessible 
range of mountain-land, and it is becoming year by year more 
and more the common meeting-ground of the Southern Central 
States. Ina very real sense it is a centre of population and 
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influence. Besides, the opportunity presented for constant hu- 
manitarian educational service among the native white mountain 
population, the laborers in the neighboring coal mines, and the 
members of the large colony of Swiss immigrants, has been 
frankly faced by more than a generation of faithful workers in 
forty years personal intercourse and knowledge, in which the 
remarkable social and material betterment is known of all. 

The national idea of a federated university thus given to the 
Southern States has been both imitated and challenged. _Inter- 
estingly enough, no two institutions have been more closely 
connected than the University of the South and Vanderbilt 
University, not only in athletics and other forms of student 
rivalry, but in their origin and history. The charter of The 
University of the South was granted by the Tennessee Legis- 
lature January 6, 1858. The very next day, apparently inspired 
by the former example, a charter was obtained from the same 
source for a Central University, to be located in Nashville, 
under the auspices of the Southern Methodist Church. The 
latter remained on paper; but on October 10, 1860, the pro- 
posed three million endowment being in sight and a half million 
actually pledged, the corner-stone was laid at Sewanee. The 
date was ominous for any new and extended undertaking de- 
pendent upon the preservation of peace and its rewards. So far 
from springing into existence complete, ‘like Minerva, full- 
armed from the head of Jove,” an innovation in the history of 
American education, as one of the orators on that occasion, 
President Barnard, pictured the University, she was called upon 
to pass through death and a resurrection, and to suffer a slow 
and even painful evolution. But her gain has thereby been a 
richer history of nobler sacrifices and closer associations, and 
many of her children have learned to love her with an intenser 
passion. 

After the shock of armies had passed, during which the 
corner-stone at Sewanee was blown up and every vestige of 
habitation destroyed, the Episcopal Bishop Quintard of Ten- 
nessee (himself a native of Connecticut), with nothing left but 
the deserted domain and without funds, yet strong in the pos- 
session of a great idea and an infinite trust, dared to make plans 
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for the opening of The University of the South in what was 
then an actual wilderness—plans, which were consummated in 
1868. General Robert E. Lee, with one consent, was invited 
to be the first head of the new institution ; but in a noble letter, 
still preserved, while sympathizing fully with the projected idea 
and expressing the warmest wishes for its complete realization, 
he characteristically declined to abandon the people and the 
College with whom he had already cast his lot. 

Incited by the example of this actual opening, however 
modest, two years later the Methodist Bishop McTyeire of 
Nashville revived the old charter idea of the Central University. 
Bishop Quintard had appealed to the sympathy and gener- 
osity of Englishmen, while in attendance oupn the Lambeth 
Conference in 1867; in 1873 Bishop McTyeire successfully 
approached Cornelius Vanderbilt in New York, their wives being 
relatives. Central University, which had borrowed its inception 
from the example of The University of the South—even stating 
in the precise words of the earlier undertaking at Lookout 
Mountain that the institution was not to be put in operation 
before half a million dollars had been secured — was altered to 
Vanderbilt University. 

It has not been chance that the leading part in the formation 
of the Association of Preparatory Schools and Colleges in the 
Southern States, regulating entrance examinations, and the 
organization and effectiveness of the Southern Inter-collegiate 
Athletic Association, in the work for a better athletic spirit, has 
fallen to these two institutions, Vanderbilt and Sewanee, side by 
side, as representative of a wide Southern territory. 

About the same time the federated idea was developed, as it is 
still being urged, for a central teachers’ normal college for the 
Southern States in Nashville, named for George Peabody. The 
Southwestern Presbyterian University at Clarkesville and the 
Southwestern Baptist University at Jackson, both produéts of the 
seventies and both again in Tennessee, still developed the same 
idea, though on a smaller scale. In the eighties the placing of 
the Southern Chautauqua on the Cumberland Plateau at Mont- 
eagle, but six miles from Sewanee, had been suggested by the 
presence of the University. The very recent evolution of the 
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Summer School of the South at the University of Tennessee in 
Knoxville and the project of a Chattanooga University are still 
other developments of the same idea. Interestingly enough, 
every one of these enterprises has been located in Tennessee, 
after the pattern of The University of the South, for similar 
fundamental reasons, viz., owing to the central position of 
Tennessee among Southern States and the equability of the 
climate. But if all these several ideas and undertakings after- 
wards developed could conceivably have been united into one, it 
would have been only what the founders planned and intended 
should be the spirit and influence of The University of the South 
upon her portion of our country. 

True to her declared principles, The University of the South 
was the first in her section called upon after war time to enun- 
ciate the principle of the freedom of the professor’s chair. In 
1891-2, and a year or two later, some passages in certain publi- 
cations by a professor provoked animated discussion, and in 
certain quarters there was a noisy newspaper attempt to demand 
his resignation. The Board of Trustees took no uncertain stand. 
He had done nothing more than express convictions on great 
public questions about which men might differ, and even though 
the members of the Board individually might and did disap- 
prove of certain statements, the professor had only exercised 
the right of his individual opinion. Believing firmly in the 
principle of freedom of research to ascertain truth and in the 
liberty of speech in expressing convi¢tion, they dropped the 
charges forthwith ; and the professor was retained as an honored 
member of the Sewanee Faculty for years until his call and 
promotion to a metropolitan university. This was some years in 
in advance of similar cases of persecution East and West, North 
and South, on account of differences in political, economical, 
sociological and religious opinion, not always so wisely adminis- 
tered. The founding of THE SEwANEE Review fifteen years ago 
as a critical and literary journal with pronounced freedom of 
speech, as well as the appearance of other publications of mark 
and breadth, have been characteristic of an academic atmos- 
phere conscious of its historic and widely representative nature. 

The University of the South has remained, despite criticism, 
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faithful to its original name and idea—an earnest of correspond- 
ing ideals to be striven for and realized. At all times the Univer- 
sity’s relations to the entire South and a large extent of our 
country besides, and her consequent breadth of spirit, have 
proved the source of her real strength, and given to her her 
true position. True, no longer can she lay any exclusive claim 
to the possession and use of the idea upon which she was 
founded. But the idea is as great as ever it was; and its spirit 
is none the less hers through her past, in her present, and in the 
hopes for her future. The main inheritance from the founders 
of The University of the South has proved to be a great Idea. 
The University seeks no less to-day to live up to this idea, as 
far as possible—in matters of honor, honor in student conduét 
and attitude and in athletics, and in principles of education and 
scholarship and culture and life—as it seeks to transmit it un- 
dimmed and unsullied. For the University derives not from 
one place and one State and one thought, but from many; and 
it strives to represent the best ideas drawn from all the States 
and from many phases of thought and opinion. 

The educational development during the last quarter of a 
century— half of Sewanee’s lifetime—shows that the vitality of 
the inter-State, federated, national idea is still the most effective 
in American education. The real life of a University depends 
upon the clear :ecognition of its principles and its ideals. A 
great idea alone heartens students and professors — both workers. 
A great idea alone, with worthy men, both in the chairs and on 
the benches, endeavoring constantly and clear-sightedly to realize 
it, can convince the world. Tue Epiror. 
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